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GAINS MOMENTUM 


Official recognition of campaign to distribute large part of work now done at Washington is made by Public 


Printer A. E. Giegengack. More local printers groups backing drive to gain quick action on House Bill 7266 


PRINTER was an editorial comment 

on the origin of House Bill No. 
7266. This Bill, aimed at decentraliz- 
ing Government printing, was the 
outgrowth of increasing concern by 
the printing industry as it viewed 
the growth in the volume of printing 
done at the Government Printing 
Office, particularly that for special 
localities. Attention had been focused 
on this problem in an earlier edi- 
torial appearing in the November, 
1938, issue. 

Now, official cognizance has been 
taken of the mounting sentiment to 
place a considerable portion of Gov- 
ernment’s printing with the local 
printers whose taxes have been help- 
ing maintain the Government Print- 
ing Office. 


[: THE LAST issue of THE INLAND 


Comment in Annual Report 


In the annual report of Public 
Printer A. E. Giegengack, submitted 
to Congress on January 3, he said 
that “sporadic attacks upon the of- 
fice and attempts by individuals and 
organizations to gain personal profit 
through diverting printing from the 
Government Printing Office took up 
much of the time of many members 
of Congress and of the officials of this 
office in replying to such attacks.” 

The report went on to quote from 
a letter from an employers’ group in 
which the criticism was advanced 
that “all sorts of forms and miscel- 
laneous printed matter which is used 
in local areas are being produced by 
the printing department, whereas it 
was for many years the policy for it 
to print only material such as the 


Congressional Record, money orders, 
and other Governmental documents 
and publications.” 

The letter pointed out that “this is 
a discrimination against the wage 
earners in this territory and against 
the employers who have heavy in- 
vestments and who are paying large 
sums in taxes for the support of Fed- 
eral departments and services, “and 
that other industries do not lose as a 
result of Governmental competition” 
and “purchases of supplies in local 
areas are made through local mer- 
chants and manufacturers.” 


Says Policy Unchanged 

In reply to the industry’s growing 
demand for drastic restrictions of the 
Government Printing Office’s activi- 
ties, Mr. Giegengack, in his report, 
referred to the joint resolution of 
Congress which, on June 23, 1860, 
authorized the establishment of the 
Government Printing Office and 
stated that there had been no change 
in the policy “as expressed by Con- 
gress in the creation of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office.” 

He also mentioned that Federal 
departments and agencies have large 
field plants in which they produce 
work urgently needed in, or peculiar 
to, their respective localities, that 
about $2,000,000 worth of printing is 
purchased annually from private 
printers in the United States, and 
that the Public Printer author- 
izes the release annually of another 
$2,000,000 worth of printing which 
departments may purchase from out- 
side sources to better advantage than 
in the Government Printing Office. 
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Taking a definite stand on econ- 
omies of the present method, he said 
that if the work of the Government 
plant were decentralized, “the tax- 
payers’ bills would be much heavier 
than at present.” 

Statistical information is given in 
the report in the form of tables and 
descriptive text matter concerning 
the volume of work done for the 
various branches and subdivisions of 
the Government. The statement is 
made that “during the last five years, 
the manufacturing cost of each thou- 
sand copies of printed material de- 
livered to the departments has been 
reduced from $3.02 to $2.07. 

Five days after the report of the 
Public Printer had been received by 
Congress, the Washington Daily 
News, capital city tabloid, featured 
a story which stated in effect that 
private interests were making an ef- 
fort to wreck the Government Print- 
ing Office at this session of Congress 
and turn over to private plants the 
$18,000,000 worth of printing Uncle 
Sam does each year. 


Explodes Bombshell 


The newspaper reported a verita- 
ble bombshell was exploded when 
the one thousand or more printers, 
gathered to celebrate the 125th an- 
niversary of Columbia Typographical 
Union, heard Mr. Giegengack declare 
that a concerted drive was to be made 
in Congress to “go back to the sys- 
tem of eighty years ago when graft 
and corruption forced Congress to 
establish its own plant.” 

Apropos of this and other state- 
ments by the Public Printer, the 
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Galley Proof, publication of the Chi- 
cago Graphic Arts Federation, Jan- 
uary 24, says, “It is apparent that he 
(Mr. Giegengack) is not in sym- 
pathy with the efforts of commercial 
printers to obtain a share of the 
printing annually done by the Fed- 
eral Government. 


Local Plants Capable 


“No one can deny that the thirty 
thousand or more commercial print- 
ing plants in the United States pay 
a very large amount of taxes to the 
Federal Government and are amply 
able to produce, at a fair price, the 
printing requirements of the various 
departments, agencies, commissions, 
and so forth, of the United States 
Government. 

“Unless the Public Printer and 
other officials are more interested in 
building up a bureaucracy than they 
are in reducing the expenses of Gov- 
ernment, it would seem, then, to any 
fair-minded person that an impartial 
investigation to determine whether 
or not printing is produced econom- 
ically in the Government Printing 
Office would be welcomed. 

“Even if such an_ investigation 
showed conclusively that the costs to 
the Government to produce printing 
in the Government Printing Office 
and outside prices were identically 
the same, it would be better to have 
the printing produced on the out- 
side, that is, in commercial printing 
plants, because these plants pay 
taxes and help support the Govern- 
ment, and it is only fair and just that 
the Government should do every- 
thing possible to help the taxpayers.” 

In conclusion, the Galley Proof 
points out that those employed in the 
printing industry, fifth largest accord- 
ing to United States Census figures, 
will resent the inference that the pur- 
pose of the drive to disperse Govern- 
ment printing throughout the country 
where most of it is used, is to “go 
back to a system of eighty years ago 
when graft . . . forced Congress to 
establish its own plant.” 


Action Advised 

The publications of printers’ 
organizations are doing more than 
reporting the movement for distri- 
bution of the bulk of Government’s 
printing. They are advising the mem- 
bers how to get action. 

For example, the Bulletin of the 
Associated Printers and Lithograph- 
ers, of St. Louis, for January 10, said: 
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“In a recent bulletin, we called 
attention to the . . . active move- 
ment to stop the encroachment by 
the Government on the printing in- 
dustry, it began, continuing: 

“House Bill No. 7266 was intro- 
duced in the last session of Congress 
and it is expected that early con- 
sideration will be given it during the 
present session... . 

“Petitions to Congressmen by asso- 
ciations are of little value as poli- 
ticians are interested only in an ex- 
pression of opinion from the voters. 
If enough Congressmen hear from 
enough printers, and there are lots 
of them throughout the country, we 
have an excellent opportunity of get- 
ting this bill passed, but it means 
that every printer must write his 
Congressman urging his support of 
the Bill and giving him good reasons 


why. 

“Don’t wait and hope that ‘George 
is going to do it.’ Write .. . send us 
copies . . . and remember that it is 


in your own interest because if we 
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You are interested then in how we 
do things, for the more skilled our 
people and the more efficient our 
methods and equipment the better 
will be our product and the greater 
will be the value for your dollar. 
Here at The Waverly Press are 247 
people who have spent a total of 
2050 years in the production of scien- 
tific, technical, and medical litera- 
ture, and here also is a plant which 
has been referred to as “the most 
highly engineered printing plant in 
the industry.” We are at all times 
anxious to have you pay us a visit 
but since this is not always possible, 
we are doing the next best thing 
and sending our plant in pictures to 
you. 
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can release to the commercial print- 
ers the flood of printing being done 
by the Government, it will go a long 
way toward putting the industry on 
its feet.” 


Utah's Bulletin 

On the same day that the foregoing 
appeared, the Utah State Press As- 
sociation, in its bulletin said: 

“Undoubtedly you have received 
copy of circular from the United 
Typothetae of America, dated Jan- 
uary 12, 1940, pertaining to H. R. 
7266 (Robinson of Utah), Govern- 
ment Printing Office competition.” 

“May we ask that U.T.A. bulletin 
be made opportunity for expressing 
the editorial policy of your publica- 
tion, thereby giving the U.T.A., 
Campbell Palfrey of New Orleans, 
chairman of Government Competi- 
tion Committee, and Congressman 
Robinson of Utah, all support that 
can be marshalled by and within the 
Graphic Arts Industries? 

“The Printing Industry of Utah, 
coéperating with the Utah State 
Press Association, had been working 
on the problem of Government print- 
ing for many years, and is solidly 
supporting Congressman Robinson’s 
effort in our behalf.” 

“For that reason we take the 
liberty of soliciting your active sup- 
port, coordinating our activities with 
the U.T.A., N.E.A., and the other 
national organizations.” 


St. Louis Group Answers 


A few days later, the Bulletin of 
the St. Louis group of Associated 
Printers and Lithographers carried 
this “front page” story: 

“Campbell Palfrey, of New Orleans, 
was made chairman of a national 
committee to lead a fight against the 
increase of competition with our own 
industry. The secretaries present, all 
from the Middle West, felt that it 
would be of tremendous value to 
have members report to their local 
association the names of the Federal 
departments’ of the Government 
securing printing from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office for local use. If 
possible, give concrete cases of par- 
ticular jobs—how long it took to have 
a job produced by the G.P.O., the 
G.P.O. charge for same, and a com- 
parison of its probable cost if pro- 
duced by a commercial printer. 

“We also felt that we should have 
some definite figures as to how much 
of a factor this competition amounts 
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to in our local field. If any member 
has definite information along these 
lines, he is urged to submit it to 
this office, as we will need all the am- 
munition we can get together for this 
battle. 


Incidentally, have you written your 


Congressmen and Senators regard- 
ing House Bill No. 7266, urging that 
they support this Bill and pointing 
out there are millions of dollars 
worth of printing being diverted from 
commercial printers to be done in 
the Government Printing Office, and 
that if this work was done where it 
belongs, in commercial plants, there 
would not be as much unemploy- 
ment in: the industry as now exists? 


Why Discriminate? 

“In writing, it might be well also 
to stress the fact that there is no rea- 
son why the printing industry should 
be discriminated against through 
Governmental competition, when 
other industries are not so subjected? 

Then the Typothetae Bulletin, Jan- 
uary 15, 1940, says in summary after 
pointing up the case for distribution 
of Government printing: 

“For the sake of orderly debate, it 
may be conceded that there are pos- 
sible advantages in operating a Gov- 
ernment printing plant for the print- 
ing of the Congressional Record. 
(Whether the advantages really are 
sufficient to deny this business to 
private enterprise remains prob- 
lematical, but our plea now is for so- 
called field printing to be done by 
commercial printers.) However, 
there is no justification whatsoever 
for all other printing requirements of 
the Government to be done in such 
a plant. The Congressional printing 
amounted to less than three million 
dollars, while the remaining fifteen 
and a half-million dollars was done 
for other Governmental agencies to 
be used in Washington and outside. 

“This fifteen million dollars worth 
of printing would be welcomed by 
the commercial printers who are al- 
ready equipped and who are com- 
petent to render a prompt and econ- 
omical service.” 

These early voices raised to 
heartily second the motion for a de- 
centralization of Government print- 
ing give promise of being but the 
first of many. As THE INLAND PRINTER 
has said editorially, in the past, 
House Bill 7266 is a challenge to show 
how capable we are of getting to- 
gether to help ourselves. 


Flags Are Barred to Advertisers 
By ALBERT W. GRAY 


@ Our F.acs, standards, colors, and 
ensigns, are in forbidden territory to 
advertising. The national flag and, in 
most instances, state flags as well, 
are put by statute beyond the reach 
of the advertising copy writer. 

The Indiana statute, typical of all 
these state laws, provides that “any 
one placing on the American flag 
words or marks of any sort, or using 
the flag for advertising, is guilty of a 
misdemeanor. Not only is the flag in- 
violate but the various shields and 
other insignia are likewise set apart 
from commercial use and the offend- 
ers are subject to criminal prosecu- 
tion,” the statute ruled. 

The first instance of questioning 
the propriety of this use of the flag 
for advertising occurred some years 
ago in Illinois. A cigar manufacturer, 
named Ruhstrat, realizing the ad- 
vertising possibilities of the Amer- 
ican flag, employed it in his cigar 
advertisements. A law similar to the 
Indiana statute, quoted above, had 
been passed by the Illinois legisla- 
ture. Ruhstrat was convicted and 
appealed the case. 

The court deciding the appeal held 
the law unconstitutional. It further 
ruled that the state had no more 
right to forbid the use of the national 
flag in advertising than it had to pro- 
hibit the use of the national flag for 
any purpose in the state of Illinois. 
The cigar business was a legal and 
respectable business. Ruhstrat had a 
right to carry on his business with 
this method of advertising, or with 
any other method that was legal and 
proper. “The use of the flag of the 
United States as embodied on ad- 
vertising sheets, placards, and labels, 
and in the trade markets, has re- 
ceived the unqualified approval of 
the whole commercial world.” 

In Nebraska, a few years later, oc- 
curred a similar but more extreme 
offense. It determined, once and for 
all, the right of legislatures to pro- 
hibit the commercial use of the flag. 
A retail liquor store flew the Amer- 
ican flag from the necks of its beer 
bottles as from a masthead. In that 
state, too, was a statute substantially 
identical with the Illinois law. 

The decision in the Illinois case 
furnished the defendant with a com- 
fortable assurance of acquittal. On 


the ground that the employment of 
the flag as an advertising medium 
for bottled beer, or any other com- 
mercial use, bred a lack of respect, 
the court upheld the statute. The Il- 
linois decision was brushed aside. 

“That familiarity breeds con- 
tempt,” said the court, “has the force 
of a maxim. That contempt or dis- 
respect for an emblem begets a like 
state of mind towards that for which 
it stands is a psychological law 
which underlies the canons which 
abound in every system of religious 
instruction. Such inhibitions against 
the use of sacred things are not mere 
arbitrary fulminations but are 
grounded on sound practical con- 
siderations and the conviction that 
such use of the sacred emblems of 
religion is inimical to the cause of 
religion itself. The legislation under 
consideration may be justified under 
the same principle.” 

The flag was hauled down from 
its transient masthead, but the de- 
cision affirming the conviction of the 
Nebraska court was again appealed 
and this time to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. There the de- 
cision on the law forbidding the em- 
ployment of the national flag as an 
advertising medium was finally writ- 
ten by Justice Harlan. 

Declaring that the right existed in 
the state legislatures to restrict the 
use of the flag to its original purpose, 
he said, “From the earliest periods 
in the history of the human race, 
banners, standards, and ensigns have 
been adopted as symbols of the 
power and history of the people who 
bear them. It is not then remarkable 
that the American people, acting 
through the legislative branch of the 
Government, early in their history 
prescribed a flag as symbolical of 
the existence and sovereignty of the 
nation. Hence, it has often occurred 
that insults to the flag have been the 
cause of war and indignities put 
upon it in the presence of those who 
revered it have often been resented 
and at times punished on the spot.” 

It is inconceivable that any adver- 
tiser would have the execrable taste 
to employ a representation of the 
crucifix in advertising. There is an 
innate resentment against the com- 
mercial use of things most sacred to 





mankind. Nevertheless, this rever- 
ence struggles hard against the ef- 
forts of some enterprising advertis- 
ers, however ill-advised and offen- 
sive their attempts may be. 

Only a few weeks ago, the Patent 
Office refused registration to the 
name “Madonna” as a trade-mark 
for wine. A couple of months ago the 
Federal Trade Commission con- 
demned the use of the words, “Ave 
Maria” as the name of a proprietary 
laxative. 

Religion and patriotism are inex- 
tricably interwoven throughout cen- 


turies of history. To the flag and 
other national insignia is accorded 
only in a lesser degree the rever- 
ence given religious symbols. The 
introduction of the Roman standards 
into the temple at Jerusalem was a 
precursor of the tragedy on Calvary. 

Strangely enough, it is not until 
recent years that the various states 
found it necessary to pass laws for 
the protection of the flag from in- 
dignities. Not until February 8, 1917, 
was the federal statute passed. It is 
substantially identical with the vari- 
ous state laws except for a note- 


worthy omission. While the state 
laws include along with the flag the 
various state insignia, in prohibiting 
them to be used commercially, the 
United States statute mentions only 
the flag. 

The laws exempting the flag from 
use as an advertising medium are 
sane and healthful. Things that re- 
tain in these days the reverence and 
respect of the human race are none 
too many. The symbols of our free- 
dom and the right to live our own 
lives should be as sacred as the sym- 
bols of religion. 


A Centennial Gives Old Type Faces New Use In Life 


The (ounty Register 


e TuRN BACK the clock of time? Not 
so easy! But Leslie Fahrner, pub- 
lisher of the County Register, of 
Keosauqua, Iowa, did it, typographi- 
cally. He turned back the clock of 
type, in other words. Six issues of 
the Register, from early July until 
in August of last year, appeared in 
type faces of long-forgotten decades 
(while the men folk of the town 
grew whiskers to celebrate Keo- 
sauqua’s centennial!) 

Editorially, too, the Register took 
on a note of nostalgia for the gone- 
but-not-forgotten days. News stories 
and advertisements were written in 
the quaint diction of earlier times. 
There is this constrained advertise- 
ment, for example: 

“The undersigned takes this means 
of informing the public that he is 
carrying on a plumbing business in 
Keosauqua and vicinity and that he 
is equipped to give excellent service 
on all operations pertaining to the 
plumbing, heating, and spouting, of 
homes either within the community 
of Keosauqua or the rural areas ad- 
jacent thereto.” 

But quaint as the copy was, the 
type styles carried the illusion of an 
old-time newspaper even more for- 
cibly. We were curious about that 
type and wrote to Mr. Fahrner about 
it. In reply, he wrote, “As for the 
names of the type faces—you’ve got 
me there! I was born too late to know 
much about the type used in the days 
before the line casters. . . . I believe 
we have twenty cases of it, and some 
of the cases have two or more fonts. 
Most of the fonts are small.” 

Flourish-style type faces, which 
grew luxuriantly in the middle dec- 
ades of the nineteenth century, were 
rescued literally from beneath layers 
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of dust that had been undisturbed 
for half a century and used to create 
the centennial issue. The type meas- 
ures, of course, did not follow those 
used today and gave the Register’s 
compositors plenty of headaches in 
setting the special edition. Some of 
the type was 26% points, some 3112. 

Advertisers fell into the spirit of 
the revival with great gusto, reports 
the publisher. After the initial 


“push,” provided by writing the first 
couple of advertisements for some of 
them, he says that “the advertisers 
came into the office to reserve space, 
or brought down ‘funny copy.” 
That’s worth pasting in any publish- 
er’s hat when the silver, golden, or 
centennial anniversary of his town 
or community is celebrated. There’s 
no reason why the antiquity motif 
cannot be used in direct mail too! 
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Here’s What They Said About the Cover Sketches 


In this round-up of opinions, artists, 
layout experts, printers in every 
section of the country, and a for- 


eign friend in Brussels contributed 


@ WELL, FOLKS, when we asked for 
it last summer we got it! When we 
invited discussion on the compara- 
tive merits of the July cover of THE 
INLAND PrINTER and the original 
sketch, we had little idea of the in- 
tense interest that would be created. 
The request for comments brought 
excellent criticisms and observations 
from many of our friends. 

Thank you all! While we cannot 
quote from all the answers, and none 
in their entirety, every letter sent in 
helped make this report possible. If 
you were one of those who answered, 
you contributed to what is reported 
in this symposium. The next time we 
have a similar discussion, we sin- 
cerely trust you will be with us. 

First, let’s take a look at the total 
vote—the poll of professional opin- 
ion, expressed in the Gallup manner. 
Of all the votes cast, more than 85 
per cent expressed decided prefer- 
ence for the revised, or final, version. 
Of the remaining group, some had 
good things to say about the first 
sketch while feeling that the second 
was the better, on the whole. One 
had a compromise candidate, made 
from elements of the two miniatures 
reproduced on page 67 of the July 
issue. Two liked the original sketch 
better—one a foreign friend who 
wrote from Brussels, Belgium, and 
whose signature, unfortunately, we 
cannot decipher. 

Getting down to specific points of 
layout balance, submitted by the 
volunteer board of judges—layout 
men, artists, and those who modestly 
call themselves just “laymen”—in 
support of the final design, let’s read 
what Oliver Johnson, Junior, of 
Kankakee, Illinois, has to say, sum- 
marizing in terse form the views of 
a number of others. He writes, 

“In the original layout, I believe 
the center of interest is in the upper 
left-hand corner rather than in the 
lower right. This is wrong, for the 
bell is heavier than the two lines 
THE INLAND PRINTER and the 
clapper of the bell is swinging to the 


left, which takes the eye away from 
the word INLAND. 

“Your revised design is better, be- 
cause the bell size was reduced. The 
clapper, placed in the center, is in a 
vertical line with the two words IN- 
LAND PRINTER. Since THE is un- 
important, it was good layout prin- 
ciple to change the bell to center. I 
also think that changing the bell’s 
support was good, for there was a 
tendency for the eye to rove away 
from the center of interest. In mak- 
ing the hanger simpler and more or 
less a repeat of the block below, it 
became a part of the whole design, 
consistent in good composition.” 

From a teacher, H. F. Biddle, pro- 
fessor of advertising at Rollins Col- 
lege, comes this analysis: 


PRINTER 


vULY+1938 


pears is visually really outside the 
picture (as it should be). The red 
panel with serrated edge inclines to 
carry the eye to the right into the 
white margin. However, this ten- 
dency is interrupted by the reverse 
swing of the bell. It neutralizes the 
rightward tendency and keeps you 
within the picture, helped by the 
bell clapper which points neither left 
nor right but down to the portion to 
be read.” 

J. Ford Flagg, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, deals with the two de- 
signs in terms of dynamics. He ex- 
claims: “Shades of Ike Newton! 
How did that bell clapper get in that 
position in the first drawing? It ap- 
pears to me that the ‘motion’ in the 
design, with the tilt of the bell fur- 
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These are the two July cover sketches whose merits are discussed by the volunteer jurors 


“The first layout fails to follow 
accepted rules of gaze motion in 
several ways. Its whole tendency is 
to pull the eye out of the picture and 
toward the left as it travels from 
dark to light. Red registering as 
black on the eye, it spots the red 
rectangle in which INLAND ap- 
pears, to the blue panel on the left, 
and then to the outside white mar- 
gin. Leftward motion is further pro- 
moted by the serrated left edge of 
blue panel. In short, all eye motion 
is toward the left and out of the pic- 
ture while the eye should stay with- 
in the layout. 

In the accepted drawing, the ten- 
dency of the panels is to the right 
because the panel in which THE ap- 


nishing the driving power, is to the 
left and front (toward the observer). 
That would seem to indicate that the 
rest of the design should also be to 
the left. Or, leaving the color band 
and lettering to the right, as on the 
original layout, the swing of the bell 
should have been right also. I think 
this would have given essentially 
the same result as moving the color 
band and lettering to the left, as was 
eventually done. 

“In the final drawing, the bell 
clapper surrendered to gravity and 
dropped back where it belonged.” 

With a bow to Dan Smith, the 
artist-originator of the July design, 
whose covers he says he has long 
admired; Ben Wiley, typographer 
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and layout expert, Springfield, Illi- 
nois, writes: “I liked the revised de- 
sign better because in that one the 
bell . . . has been moved to the right, 
which seems to counterbalance the 
words beneath it.” 

Mr. Wiley points out an exception 
to a rule in typographic and art de- 
sign shown here, in that, instead of 
the focal point being in the upper 
left-hand corner of the page, in this 
instance it appears to better advan- 
tage when located to the right of 
center. 

It is a fact that professional layout 
men, even as do laymen, get quite 
different reactions, often, from a 
given layout. This is shown in a 
comment from Warren Kinggard, 
layout man for the W. H. Wilton 
Company, Chicago. Speaking of the 
original drawing, he says he gets the 
feeling that the bell is weighing 
down the word THE of the title and 
seems to be forcing it to jump as if 
off the end of a springboard. Like a 
good many others, this layout man 
noted that the clapper of the bell 
seemed to be defying the law of 
gravity in the original sketch. 

The question of which margin of 
the page was best for the bleed of 
the color band came in for consider- 
able discussion. The majority opin- 
ion is that bleeding the color band 
on the right, as in the original draw- 
ing, leads the reader into the maga- 
zine itself, and in that way accom- 
plishes a practical purpose. But is 
this as important in a magazine as it 
is, for example, in an advertising 
booklet? 

From the point of layout balance, 
however, there seems to be no de- 
cided preference for one or the other. 
Richard Templeton, Junior, of Buf- 
falo, New York, says on this point, 
“I, personally, do not like to see a 
cover design that appears to be 
hanging on the trimmed edge of the 
cover and not secured to the binding 
edge. That is one of the reasons I 
much prefer the second design.” 

LeRoy Barfuss, of the Ronalds 
Company, Montreal, feels that the 
first design has better movement in 
that the eye goes from the left cor- 
ner of the page, then down to cen- 
ter, and from center over to the 
right and down again. Then, at that 
point, the bleed on the right conveys 
to the reader that “it is the opening 
side,” Mr. Barfuss states, voicing a 
minority opinion for the left-hand 
bleed of the color band. 
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Also preferring the first layout is 
the director of Etablissement Plan- 
tin, of Brussels, Belgium, who 
writes: “Regarding the layouts for 
your July, 1939, cover design: We 
gladly comply with your desire. We 
like both very much; however, we 
prefer the first layout. It is more 
vivid, less condensed, it is sparkling, 
and in full swing. The balance of the 
revised layout is by far not so good. 
It is not so alive either.” 

Harvey Winfield Smith, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, is elected to close 
this symposium and give a final 
summary of the majority’s general 
points of view. Some expressed in 
sketches (which we would like to 
have been able to reproduce) what 
Mr. Smith says in words. 

“Balance is improved in the sec- 
ond design,” Mr. Smith writes, “by 
decreasing the size of the bell and 
grouping the illustration and the 
main words of the title more nearly 
in the center of the page. The slight 


offset to the right is necessary to 
counterbalance the tint block which 
bleeds to the left margin. In the 
original sketch, it seemed to me the 
whole design wants to pivot down- 
ward from the upper left corner, and 
we have no such feeling in the final 
sketch. 

“The use of the simple beam as a 
bell hanger reduces the detail of the 
sketch. Here again the artist is cor- 
rect in showing that the bell as- 
sembly must have two bearings to 
swing on, but in a design such as 
this, the bell is purely symbolical. 
Elimination of superfluous detail in 
the bell, together with the decrease 
in its relative size, enhances the 
power of the title, which is the ele- 
ment that should predominate.” 

We are grateful for the clarifica- 
tion of our hunches about several 
points in the two layouts which have 
come from these comments. We hope 
that many readers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER have been similarly helped. 


Types ‘‘Speak’”’ in Their Own Languages 


Translated below in our English diction is an Argentine 
printer’s keen description of the type faces’ missions 


Some are very powerful—they are masculine 
Others are fine, delicate—feminine in tone 
Some cry out strongly—they call out loudly 


al 
LOS TIPOS 


N 
A HABLAN... 


cada uno tiene sus caracteristicas: 


While others speak softly—almost secretly 
There are some also very serious, impor- 
tant, respectable (says the display copy). 
Thus, each type, according to 
its characteristics, has a definite 
mission to fulfill. A type des- 


P tined, for example, to be used 


in a catalog of machinery 
would be inappropriate for a 


perfumes. It is required of the 
printer that he use appropriate 
types, and not those which suit 
him best. His printed matter will 
give the greatest result if the 
typography, by its characteris- 
tics, influences the true inter- 
pretation of its message. A com- 
plete and modern typography, 


prospectus announcing exquisite 





Algunos son muy potentes; — maseulinos 


an intimate knowledge of the 





oltos sen elegantes, délicades: ne emenines 


“language” of the many differ- 





Algunos gtitan fuerte; — Haman a voces 


ent types, and an extensive ex- 
perience in the preparation and 





hay otros que hablan muy suavemente; — casi en scercto 


execution of printed matter, en- 





Los hay también muy serios, graves, respelables 


able Luis L. Gotelli to say: 
“Create printing which will cre- 





Asi, cada tipo, segGn sean sus caracteris- le daré mayor resultado si !a tipogratia, por 
ca, inf _— 


tiene una misién definida que cum- Su. cati 


PROTOTIPOGRAFIA PUBLICITARIA ARGENTINA 


LUIS L GOTELLI 


AZOPARDO 1071 


BUENOS AIRES 


ate sales.” 


* * * 


(Editor's Note: The clever illus- 
tration, made with type rules, 
the layout, and copy may well 
be adapted by printers above the 
equator to create similar insti- 
tutional advertisements for their 
services.) 
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PRINTERS NEED MORE SELF-ADVERTISING 


While the average advertiser appropriates about 5 per cent of total sales volume for 


advertising, printers spend only a fraction of 1 per cent. e By JOHN M. TRYTTEN 


HE ADVERTISING EXPERTS are, or 
Te should be, torn between 
smiles of amusement and shud- 
ders of pain when viewing the ef- 
forts of the average printer to ad- 
vertise himself to his public. Printers 
have a propensity for getting up a 
nifty little mailing piece when the 
thought strikes them and settling 
back in their swivel chairs with the 
comforting feeling experienced by 
the “hardy perennial” making his 
annual Easter pilgrimage to church. 
“Pretty classy,” he mutters to him- 
self, prepared to defend his adver- 
tising to the last ditch. So we must 
back up our rather dogmatic open- 
ing statement with, in addition to 
considerable courage, a reasonable 
amount of evidence. We, therefore, 
ask: What is so pitiful about the ad- 
vertising of printers? 

The first answer is: There is so lit- 
tle of it. This is borne out by the 
United Typothetae’s book on man- 
agement ratios, which informs us 
that only sixty-eight one-hundredths 
of one per cent of the average print- 
er’s yearly receipts are allotted to 
advertising—just think of it! not 
even one cent out of a dollar goes 
forth to advertise the basic medium 
of all other advertising, printing! 
Other industries, such as clothing 
and automobiles, spend from 3 to 11 
per cent upon advertising, with the 
average coming pretty close to 5 per 
cent. This may be a tribute to the 
American printer’s frugality, but no 
compliment to his far-sightedness. 

Far-sightedness—that’s the key to 
the first half of this problem! The 
greatest single defect to be found in 
printers’ advertising is the lack of 
far-sightedness, of planning and or- 
ganization. Gather together your ad- 
vertising for the year just ended and 
examine it carefully. Is each piece of 
advertising a logical link in the whole 
chain? If it is, you are one in a mil- 
lion; more often each piece of adver- 
tising has been gotten up without 
regard for those preceding it and 
without thought for those to follow. 
Do your advertising pieces, consid- 
ered separately and_ collectively, 
point like an arrow to the goal you 


have set for your business by en- 
couraging the kind of sales and the 
kind of customers upon which you 
expect to build your success? More 
often than not the answer is “No.” 
Towards the end, then, of every 
fiscal year, those responsible for the 
firm’s destinies should get together 
and “rough out,” so to speak, the ad- 
vertising program for the coming 
year. To do this, many details must 
be considered. Foremost in the minds 
of most printers is “How much will 
it cost?” and accordingly a budget 
must be provided. But before this is 
done, the printer must decide just 
what he expects to accomplish dur- 
ing the coming year or years. He 
must decide into what branch of 
printing he wishes to concentrate his 
efforts. He must define his prospec- 
tive customers accordingly and de- 
termine through what advertising 
medium they can most effectively be 
reached. He must decide how inten- 
sively he must carry on his campaign. 
He is then ready to set up his budget 
—a budget that will be adequate to 
the demands of all the foregoing de- 
cisions and requirements, and at the 
same time conservative of money. 
Once this preliminary planning 
has been done, the next step is actual 
execution. It is, of course, only proper 
that those responsible for the firm’s 
progress should have their share in 
the decisions of policy and aim which 
comprise this preliminary work. But 
once this planning is over with, let 
the board of directors beware—too 
many cooks have spoiled the adver- 
tising broth! The firm should desig- 
nate one individual as sole adminis- 
trator of the advertising campaign— 
an individual who has demonstrated 
the ability to carry into effect the 
policies and decisions originally laid 
out in the preliminary survey. When 
this individual has been appointed, 
let him be a veritable autocrat with 





How We Help Do It 


See page 41 of this issue for the 
practical way in which THE INLAND 
PRINTER helps many printers main- 
tain uninterrupted monthly mailings. 











regard to the duties entrusted to him 
—Lord only knows how many excel- 
lent advertising programs have been 
wrecked by virtue of some official of 
the firm exercising a personal whim 
which overtook him. 

After the advertising is under way, 
let nothing interfere with the proper 
and regular execution of the cam- 
paign. If the campaign consists of a 
monthly mailing or house-organ, 
nothing should be permitted to in- 
terrupt the schedule of mailing. There 
is a strong temptation to do this when 
seemingly more important “outside” 
jobs are pressing. But this advertis- 
ing is more important than almost 
any one individual job and should 
receive the attention due it. The best 
way of accomplishing this is to enter 
the monthly mailing pieces as regu- 
lar jobs, job ticket and all; run them 
through as any other piece of work; 
and charge them at cost to the ad- 
vertising account. (Incidentally, this 
is an excellent way of keeping track 
of advertising costs.) 

Life in America has been made 
more difficult and complicated in the 
faith of the people in Common Sense 
as a guide to success, an idea that 
should have been scotched long ago. 
One must have a foundation of facts 
upon which to exercise his common 
sense, this common sense has to be a 
reasoning ability trained to function 
properly. This is as true in advertis- 
ing as in any other field of endeavor, 
and yet the amount of misinforma- 
tion left lying around loose by com- 
mon-sense practices in advertising is 
astonishing. I know people who as- 
sume that because they will read an 
article of dreary nature and inter- 
minable length, all others will do the 
same, and who then proceed to pre- 
pare copy accordingly. The number 
of people who hold that copy is a 
necessary evil and should be as short 
as possible is even greater. 

It would be impossible for one to 
write in these columns an encyclo- 
pedia of advertising knowledge, first, 
because of the tremendous space it 
would take, and second, because 
there is yet much to be learned about 
advertising, which is as yet governed 
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mostly by rule-of-thumb methods. 
But there are a few general princi- 
ples which may be stated briefly for 
the benefit of printers, who as a group 
have managed to violate most of them 
right and left. 

The first principle disregarded by 
even the best of printers is that ad- 
vertising should be written from the 
customer’s viewpoint, not from that 
of the advertiser. To write from the 
advertiser’s viewpoint is a tendency 
which most advertising writers have 
to resist; in fact, one national adver- 
tising agency declared that any of its 
writers preparing what was consid- 
ered in advertising circles the best 
ad of the year would be summarily 
demoted, inasmuch as such praise 

_ would be a sure sign that the adver- 
tisement was not written to the cus- 
tomer but to the advertiser. 

Printers are perhaps the worst vio- 
lators of this rule. We printers are in 
love with our type faces, and we look 
upen our linotypes and presses as 
being almost human, and we assume 
that our customers will share our 
competitor’s interest in our new two- 
color automatic. This attitude is evi- 
denced by the reams of advertising 
pieces sent out describing in fond 
and glowing terms our latest acqui- 
sitions in production equipment and 
types. Now, as a matter of fact, 99 
per cent of the buyers of printing 
don’t give a damn how many presses 
we have, or how fast they are, or 
whether we have Baloney Bold or 
any other type faces, most of which 
they can’t tell one from another. 

The printing buyer is interested in 
three things: he wants a certain 
printed product, first, which will per- 
form as perfectly as possible the 
function for which it was made; sec- 
ond, delivered as soon as possible 
(unfortunately); and third, priced 
just a little bit cheaper than we can 
afford to give it to him. One or the 
other of these requirements, usually 
the first or last, takes precedence 
over the others in the case of indi- 
vidual customers and the success of 
any printer’s advertising depends on 
how accurately he can gage the needs 
of his particular clientele and pre- 
pare his advertising accordingly. 

Thus a new two-color autematic 
furnishes the opportunity of show- 
ing the customer just how an addi- 
tional color can increase the draw- 
ing power of his advertising. Thus 
the printer must make vivid to the 
customer how one type face can make 
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Six Points for Hiring 


AS TOLD BY A BUSY SOUTHERN 


® My experience is typical of most printers or printing plant owners, | 
grew up in the shop and somehow acquired the ownership and worries while 
some of the other boys continued on the job, drew their weekly pay checks, 
and proceeded to enjoy life. Also typical of the average medium-size plant 
owner, I have long realized that my organization is short on men who are 
real salesmen; but at that, I have worked hard to improve this situation. My 


|: Experience 


a) I prefer to hire a man who has 
never had printing sales experience. 
The average printing salesman comes 
to a new job with very definite ideas 
of his own which seldom fit into the 
shop practices or the sales policies of 
the organization. This rule can’t be 
right at all times. In most instances, 
however, men who have never sold 
printing before have been the more 
profitable salesmen for my business. 


b) Sales experience in fields other 
than printing has proved helpful. 
Young men who have had only door- 
to-door magazine crew experience 
while in school, worked behind a 
soda fountain, or sold insurance, on 
the side, during school years, have 
been my best material for develop- 
ing printing salesmen. 


c) I want a man who sells printing 
for me to have a little shop expe- 
rience, either before I hire him or 
after. My top salesman is a boy who 
took a printing course in high school 
and worked on a college paper dur- 
ing his two years at college. In other 
cases, I find it profitable to put the 
apprentice-salesman into the shop to 
learn something about type faces, 
papers, and general makeup, layout, 
etcetera, so he can talk with average 
intelligence when contacting buyers 
of printing. An investment must be 
made in any salesman before he be- 
gins to produce. I make it by having 
them do at least sixty days of shop 
work, often including making deliv- 
eries and other menial jobs. 


2: Background 


a) Give me a boy from the farm or 
one with a small town or farm back- 
ground as my raw material for mak- 
ing a printing salesman. Of course, 
all printers do not have an oppor- 
tunity to hire farm boys or men who 
grew up on farms. But my expe- 
rience has been that farm boys are 
accustomed to working hard. Their 
early contacts with nature seem to 
do things to them that stimulate 
their imagination, soften their human 
understanding, and increase appre- 
ciation. Take a boy from the farm; 
put him through school; and all he 
wants is a chance to prove his worth. 
He doesn’t expect to start at the top, 
which is too often the case with 
sales applicants. 


b) One thing I have learned from 
sad experience is that it seldom pays 
to hire a salesman who is recom- 
mended by a customer. Usually, this 
customer is merely trying to shift 
some personal responsibility. He may 
be only trying to pay off an obliga- 
tion to the applicant’s family. An- 
other thing, while a good family 
name and reputation are valuable, 
family names alone never make 
sales. The young salesman who leans 
on his family’s reputation is the one 
who is always looking for the big 
sales to fall in his lap. 


e e 
3: Imagination 
a) Imagination is a desirable char- 
acteristic in the printing salesman: 
but the applicant who lets his imag- 
ination run wild is a dangerous man 
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the Printing Salesman 


PRINTER TO CHAS. N. TUNNELL 


sales staff is better than average in my market. That is not mere luck. It’s 
simply because I have given more thought to trying to hire the right men in 
the first place; and then I try to train these men after hiring them. 

There may be a lot of sales psychology and a lot of theory that I do not 
understand; but from the hard way, that of experience, I have found these 
points to be the big factors in selecting and training men for printing sales: 


to represent the firm. I have found 
that the man who is wild in his ideas 
is also wild with his promises, care- 
less in his personal finances, and 
prone to do things that will injure 
the reputation of his firm. 


b) On the other hand, imagination 
that leans toward creative ability is 
the spark that indicates a real sales- 
man in the making. The salesman 
who can see new uses for printing, 
new outlets for various forms of 
printing, etcetera, is the man who 
brings in non-competitive printing. 
It takes a salesman with creative 
ability and a reasonable degree of 
imagination to visualize such needs 
for prospective buyers. 


4; Sducation 


a) There are plenty of good print- 
ing salesmen who never saw the in- 
side of a college; but during my 
years of printing plant ownership I 
have found the men with a year or 
two of college following high-school 
graduation will outstrip the fellow 
salesman who has not gone so far 
in his academic education. 


b) Equally important to the educa- 
tional background of the sales appli- 
cant is: What does this man have in 
mind for further study and training. 
The salesman who has a definite idea 
in mind of special courses, or extra 
training of some kind to improve his 
knowledge of printing, salesmanship, 
etcetera, is the man who will stick 
to his job and prove profitable to his 
employer and to himself. 


5: Personality 


a) A pleasing personality is essen- 
tial to the success of any salesman. 
Especially is this true of the print- 
ing salesman. Agreed that there is 
artistic ability and good craftsman- 
ship in good printing; but the av- 
erage printing salesman is usually up 
against competition that can turn 
out equal quality, match prices, and 
give just as prompt service. Thus, 
the man who sells the most is fre- 
quently the man with the best per- 
sonality, as is common knowledge. 


eofe 

6: Dependability 

a) Dependability, from various 
standpoints, is a big factor in consid- 
ering the applicant for a printing 
sales job. When the applicant has 
been steady in his progress through 
school, employed on his last job a 
reasonable length of time, and con- 
siders printing as a promotion for 
his ability, then he is the right kind 
of raw material for a salesman. 


b) And after the man is on the job, 
dependability is again a chief factor. 
When printing buyers learn that 
they can depend upon a certain 
salesman to help them design their 
forms, give advertising suggestions, 
outline booklets, help plan their 
catalogs, create printing pieces that 
will sell the buyer’s product or ser- 
vice—then this printing salesman has 
gained his spurs and is an honor to 
the printing sales profession. He has 
left the ranks of order-takers and 
become a seller of service. 
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a folder repellent and a waste of 
money, while another can make it 
appealing and attractive and alto- 
gether a profitable investment. I do 
not intend to discourage the an- 
nouncement of the addition of new 
equipment—I suggest that the printer 
must go one step further and make 
such occasions bring in dividends. 

Another bone of contention among 
advertisers is in connection with the 
length of copy—and its accompani- 
ment, white space. There is no ques- 
tion that long and dully written copy 
is worse than useless; and so is short 
and abbreviated copy which hasn’t 
room enough to get across the ad- 
vertising message. It must be borne 
in mind that when a person is about 
to part with hard-earned dollars he 
will go to some trouble to see that he 
gets the most for his money. There- 
fore, copy should be written on the 
principle that every question the 
customer might raise about the ar- 
ticle should be answered concisely, 
accurately, and adequately. The kind 
of customer you want to encourage 
will read the advertising copy just so 
long as it promises to repay him for 
his attention, no matter how long it 
may be. 

And, likewise, white space has no 
intrinsic value. White space is used 
to increase readability and to attract 
attention by setting off the advertise- 
ment from competing distractions. 
Just enough white space should be 
used to accomplish these ends, and 
no more. 

And in the last analysis, it must be 
remembered that advertising by it- 
self never sold anything. All that 
advertising does, all that it can do, is 
to arouse in the mind of the cus- 
tomer the desire for the product ad- 
vertised, to associate this desire with 
the name of the advertising firm, and 
impel the customer to take some ac- 
tions towards satisfying this desire. 
When advertising has done this it has 
been successful, and its task is done. 

The burden is now shifted onto the 
shoulders of the sales department, 
whose duty it is to take advantage of 
the predisposition created in the cus- 
tomer by the advertising and to 
clinch the order. It is, therefore, of 
prime importance that advertising 
and sales campaigns, when kept sep- 
arate at all, should be timed to sup- 
plement each other, for good adver- 
tising with bad selling is useless, and 
good selling with bad advertising is 
impossible. 
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When two printers exchange an idea... 


this section is for. Let’s swap money-makers. When you produce a mail- 


ing-card, novelty, anything that clicks .. . 





A Neat “Thank You” 


A transparent window envelope in 
_ which an invoice or letter is sent to 
a customer becomes a neat medium 
of good will through a device used 
by the Sabin Robbins Paper Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, Ohio. Printed on 
the inside of the envelope, so that it 
is visible through the window when 
the contents of the envelope are re- 
moved, is this copy: 

“Thank You! Your business is ap- 
preciated! When you think of paper, 
think of us—SABIN ROBBINS 
PAPER CO. 

The copy is printed in black 
against a red tint background so that 
it is easily seen through the window 
of the envelope. The block in which 
the copy appears is 142 by 3 inches 
and the envelope window is also 11% 
inches wide so that the panel fills the 
depth of the transparent panel. 
However, as it is only 5 inches long, 
there is about three-fourths of an 
inch of white space on each end of 
the panel. 

While adapting this idea to a cus- 
tomer “as is” would mean printing 
the stock before making up the en- 
velopes; the same effect would be 
gained from an insert placed in posi- 
tion behind the window. Adhesive 
on the insert for attaching it to the 
back of the envelope would insure 
its remaining in the right position. 


Humanized Statement 

In line with the current trend of 
more humanized _ statements to 
stockholders from corporations and 
unbending by staid investment 
houses in their mailing pieces to cus- 
tomers, comes the statement of con- 
dition by Riverview State Bank, of 
Kansas City, Missouri, which Idea 
File reproduces this month. 

While the triple-fold, 64% by 12- 
inch piece, is a long way from the 
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BOTH HAVE TWO. That’s what 


send it to the IDEA FILE! 





informal; the idea of combining the 
bank’s_ end-of-the-year statement 
with a New Year’s Greeting to the 
customer is certainly a novelty. The 
thought of the friendly message 
combined with the quarterly, semi- 
annual, or yearly statement of re- 
sources and liabilities is one that has 
sales possibilities for any printer 
located in a town where there is a 
bank, a savings and loan association, 
or similar institutions entrusted with 
the public’s funds. And that includes 
practically all towns over 5,000. 
The outside page carrying the 
copy “Statement of Condition” is 
about an inch narrower than the last 
fold. To the left and an inch from 
the top of the latter is a circular pic- 
ture of the bank outlined in green 


and die-cut half-way around the. 


circle on the right. Thus, the outside 
edge of the first fold can be tucked 


A word about 1939 
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under the flap formed by die-cut 
semi-circle. 

The New Year’s message, inside 
the first fold, reads, “As this New 
Year gets under way, we want to 
thank all of our customers and 
friends for their fine patronage. It 
will be our purpose to render you 
all an even better banking service 
next year which we hope will prove 
the BEST year you’ve ever had!” 

This copy is ornamented with an 
appropriate seasonal cut of bells and 
holly. The names of the officers and 
directors are on the last fold. State- 
ments of resources and _ liabilities 
are on the 6%4- by 84-inch portion 
of the inside spread, left.—H. N. C. 


P. A. Greets Them 

When a purchasing agent sends 
the salesmen who call on him New 
Year’s Greetings—that’s news. The 
very novelty of the idea is sure to 
get the company for whom the pur- 
chasing agent works a generous vol- 
ume of good-will publicity—and so 
will the purchasing agent himself. 
Lawson Printers, of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, tells of one who did. 

D. E. Leach, purchasing agent for 
the Clark Equipment Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan, sent a New 
Year’s Greeting of that kind at the 
end of 1939. Frankly, it’s the first of 
its type we have ever seen. Hence, 
we feel the idea of such a mailing 
piece is one a lot of printers can go 
out and sell now. 


Bank’s statement was inside fold—left portion tucked under the die-cut slit indicated 
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We reported in Idea File, a few 
months ago a salesman’s policy of 
sending a folder to his customers 
notifying them that he was going on 
his vacation. When this year’s vaca- 
tion season approaches, the idea 
could be put in reverse with the 
purchasing agent of one of the larger 
manufacturers in your area, wishing 
the salesmen who call on him pleas- 
ant vacations. That’s just one way 
the idea can be adapted. 

Now as to the message itself. It is 
a 5% by 8 inch, French-folder on 
white stock printed in blue. The 
copy on the cover reads, “Across 
the Miles.” The copy was centered 
on the page, each word on a separate 
line. Copy inside is: 

“I would enjoy shaking your hand 
—compensate you for all the weary 
hours and miles you used in the past 
year to tell us how you could help 
us improve our product. 

“The least we can do is to say 
‘Thank You.’ 

“If you have had to lose a few 
hours waiting to see me, I am sorry, 
but with the everyday rush of busi- 
ness I know you understand. 

“It is our hope here at Clarks that 
you enjoy our association as we do 
yours. 

“May the future for you be bright 
and may good health be with you 
always.” 

Signature follows, as shown in the 
reproduction of the piece. A similar 


T would enjoy shaking 
your hand — compensate you for all 
the weary hours and miles you used 
im the post year to tell us how you 


The teast we oan do is 
fo say “Thank You.” 


If you have had fo lose 
@ fow hours waiting to see me, lam 
dorry, but with the everyday rush of 
business I know you understand. 


It is our hope here at 
Clarks that you enjoy our associ- 
ation like we do yours. 


May the future for 
be bright and good health be 
you always. 


you 
with 
DE 


LEACH 
CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Rethway Div. Trvstrector Div. 





Here’s how the Leach greeting was set up 


job could be more personal by hav- 
ing the signature cut of the purchas- 
ing agent or other executive sending 
out a mailing piece of this type. 


Boon for Doodlers 


“Do you doodle?” asks the Doodle 
Editor of W. F. Buth & Company, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

As clever a stunt as we have ever 
seen is this capitalizing on the prev- 
alent habit of scribbling meaning- 
less marks or weird drawings on 
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Cover and copy of a unique New Year's piece. 


scratch pads, table cloths, or mar- 
gins of newspapers. We discovered 
it when these words: “ARE YOU A 
DOODLER?” in flaming red, 96- 
point letters on a No. 10 envelope 
aroused our curiosity and we opened 
it to find a special pad for our 
doodles. 

The letter with the pad slyly ad- 
mits, however, that the doodler’s 
memo and office messages will get 
preferred attention because of the 
cherry-red paper on which the 
sheets are printed. 

Just the same, even if it hadn’t 
occurred to us that we could use the 
handy, tear-off sheets for purposes 
other than doodling, we couldn’t 
have resisted the invitation in the 
announcement letter. After asking 
“Do you do like most doodlers do— 
doodle all over everything?” the let- 
ter comes at you with this come-on: 

“Then next time you’re due to do 
a doodle, do a doodler’s duty—do 
your doodles on the doodler’s doodle 
pad—which we do want to send to 
you duty free!” 

Well, the doodlers accepting this 
generous offer (Buth’s report that 
out of 1,000 asked 840 said “send it” 





on the reply card) duly receive the 
doodle pad. 

The pad consists of about sixty 
33g by 5-inch sheets whose only 
copy is the name of the doodler im- 
printed at the bottom—a neat and 
subtle compliment. The back of the 
pad is a black Scotch blotter. It is 
called Scotch because it doesn’t 


MAY THE NEW YEAR SHINE 
WITH ALL THE BRILLIANCE 
OF THIS COLONIAL MIRROR. 
MAY HISTORY LOOK BACK — 









THE CORNUCOPIA 
OF PEACE AND PROSPERITY. 
AND TO YOU. PERSON, 

MAY IT REFLECT 








HOPE. SUCH 18 
WISH OF E. P. 
WHO SENDS 
OF FRIENDSHIP FRO 
TEEN ASHBURTON. 
BOSTON, MASSAC 


a 


Mirror idea can be used for advertising, too 


show ink and so, presumably, can 
be used until it falls to pieces. The 
blotter carries the Buth company’s 
advertisement. 

The top sheet of the pad is the first 
issue of Doodlebug, which humor- 
ously explains the idea in an edi- 
torial signed by Dipsy Doodle and 
defines a dozen different places 
where doodling is done by its de- 
votees. Imprinted “Doodle Pads” are 
a good novelty departure from memo 
pads for printers to supply to their 
customers. 


Mirror Shows Them 

E. P. Archibald, of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, didn’t just print a picture 
of a colonial mirror on tke cover of 
his New Year’s Greeting which be- 
gan, “May the New Year Shine With 
all the Brilliance cf this Colonial 
Mirror.” In the.embossed gold and 
black frame, 24% by 5 inckes, on the 
434 by 71-inch cover, was mounted 
an actual piece of silvered glass . . . 
a miniature mirror that actually 
functions as one. 

That same idea of a small section 
of reflecting surface, polished metal 
or a glass mirror, can be used on an 
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advertising piece. We have seen it 
on sales letters; it can be used on 
cards and folders. We recall one ad- 
vertiser in particular who used it 
with marked effectiveness. It was a 
reminder-folder to old customers. 

Over the mirror was the caption: 
“This gentleman owes himself a 
visit to our store.” Under the mirror, 
which reflected the customer’s own 
image, the sentence continued, 
“where our anniversary sale is in 
progress.” Inside the folder were 
listed typical values in men’s wear 
which the sale featured. 

Certainly, an advertising piece be- 
comes highly personalized when the 
person getting it literally sees him- 
self on the cover through the magic 
of a mirror. The whole thing is 
subtly flattering and produces a 
favorable reaction for the _ store, 
manufacturer, or service organiza- 
tion using it. 


Surprise Package 


One of the cleverest publication 
promotion pieces of last year’s 
Christmas season was one used by 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. We are 
reporting it here now because its 
basic thought is rich in possibilities 
for any other season. 

The piece that came to advertis- 
ing prospects for the Ladies’ Home 
Journal is a typical Christmas gift 
necktie box, 4 by 13 inches, half an 
inch deep. Red paper on which 
were holly sprays covered the box. 
When opened, it revealed the outline 
of a necktie, in white, on a card that 
filled the box. A white polka dot 
pattern on a blue ground formed a 
decorative border around the neck- 
tie outline. 

The card on which the panel and 
border were printed lay on a piece 
of corrugated board to lift it to 
nearly flush with the top of the box. 
The sales talk was in verse. It could 
just as well be prose for another ad- 
vertiser or another purpose. The last 
stanza read, “Instinctively, they both 
will buy the things they like and 
need; and there you have the reason 
why so many women read... Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 

How to adapt it? Well, surprise is 
the essence of the whole idea. In 
cutting the cloth of this piece to fit 
another purpose, the container could 
be that used for some entirely differ- 
ent piece of merchandise—a hand- 
kerchief folder, for example, or a 
glove envelope, could be used to tie 
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"We thought of sending Christmas 
ties 

' To serve as an example. 
You've seen the ones a woman buys 
You probably have ample! 
Te might have been a purgle tie 
With yellow bars and dots... 
Or even some more giddy buy 
With blue forget-me-nots! 
A man loves ties that be selects 
Like woman and her batter! 
The special taste of either sex 
Extends to reading matter. 
Tastinctively, they both will bey 
The things they like and need; 
Aad there you have the reason why 
So many women read 





Package that looked like a neck- 
tie box held promotional poetry! 











in with a selling story built around 
the importance of the right automo- 
bile accessories for summer touring. 
The unexpected ending in an ad- 
vertising piece—a package that 
looks like it contains one thing and 
is found to hold something entirely 
different, an announcement, or an 
advertisement—is the trick here. 


Courtesy Card 


During the holidays the National 
Hotel Management Company, whose 
headquarters are in New York City, 
sent out a season’s greeting letter 
with a courtesy card attached in a 
novel fashion. It could be borrowed 
for any number of similar special 
privilege cards, in different lines of 
business, for passes, complimentary 
tickets, and similar and much wel- 
comed items. 


Let’s look at the copy in the let- 
ter first, noting as it is read how it 
could be altered to apply to a chain 
of parking lots, for example, a ser- 
vice station group, or any organiza- 
tion with multiple sales units. Here’s 
how the institutional copy goes: 

“. . with the season’s greetings 

“Mr. Johns. 

“With this card goes my personal 
appreciation and the hearty thanks 
of Mr. Max Schulman, Manager, and 
the entire staff of The Hotel Nether- 
land Plaza for your past patronage. 

“Please be assured that we wish 
to serve you sincerely and satisfac- 
torily at all N.H.M. Hotels; this card 
is designed to help you accomplish 
this aim. 

“For example, by presenting this 
card in any of our restaurants, we 
shall be only too happy to charge 
your luncheon or dinner checks to 
your account. 

“During 1940, we hope that we 
may have the privilege of having 
you with us often. And may the 
New Year bring to you and yours 
happiness—health and prosperity.” 

The letter carries the facsimile 
signature of Ralph Hitz, president of 
the National Hotel Management 
Company. Now think of an organ- 
ization in your city that sends out or 
could issue a courtesy card or a re- 
lated piece of printing. Read the let- 
ter again and substitute the right 
words to fit that company. 

This is how the card was attached; 
in the upper right-hand corner of 
the letter was a cartoon figure of 
Santa Claus (it could just as well 
be any figure—even an executive of 
the company), in red, white, and 
black. Stapled to the hand of the fig- 
ure is a piece of metallic gold cord, 
twelve inches long. One end of it is 
tied around the middle of the card. 

The card is a print job, measuring 
21% by 356 inches. The copy on the 
card reads: “Netherland Plaza is 
pleased to issue this National Hotel 
Management Company Credit card 
to (name and address of the person 
to whom the card is issued). At the 
bottom is number of the card. On 
the reverse is a statement of policy, 
in connection with the cards, again 
with the facsimile signature of the 
manager and credit manager. 

While the letter, in this case, was 
processed and the card printed, 
there is no reason why this idea 
couldn’t be worked out for another 
line of business. 
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The Pressroom 





Envelope Problem 

You will find herewith a sample of 
envelope printed on the entire back, 
over the cross-back seam, and you will 
specially note that there is no space at 
all for the grippers to strip it from the 
form on a platen or take it to the form 
on a cylinder press. In ten years, we 
never had a problem of this kind. 

The halftone was printed on a flat 
sheet, died out. In order to do this, 
and get the effect shown, the half- 
tone was divided into sections to fit 
in register the sections of the died- 
out sheet, so that when it had been 


folded the halftone apparently had. 


been printed intact on the made-up 
envelope. 


Pressroom Detergents 

Recently we have been confronted 
with the pressroom problem of getting 
gasoline which is not too highly explo- 
sive and yet is quickly effective and 
thorough. We are using a gasoline very 
slow to evaporate and we lose several 
sheets after washing the form. 

There are a number of good de- 
tergents for sale by printers’ sup- 
pliers. If you wish to try something 
effective, swift, and non-explosive, 
you may combine carbon tetrachlo- 
ride with high-test (non-ethyl) 
gasoline, alcohol, benzol, or naphtha. 
All these mixtures are in use and 
very effective. Many printers use 
high-test gasoline alone but there is 
a risk with this which can be mini- 
mized, to some extent, by means of 
safety cans and necessary precau- 
tions about proximity to flame. 


Paper Unsatisfactory 


We are enclosing a printed and an un- 
printed sample of a “sheen” sheet of 
paper on which we are to print the half- 
tone cut you see printed on one of the 
sheets. In trying to print this job we 
have used a chalk overlay, different 
kinds and quantities of packing, and 
various kinds of ink including a special 
silk-paper halftone ink. In short, we 
have tried everything that we thought 
might help to eliminate the heavy lines, 
the lines of heavy inking running with 


BY EUGENE ST. JOHN 


Questions relating to pressroom problems are solicited 


and will be answered by mail if an addressed and stamped envelope is enclosed 


the figure in the paper. It was sug- 
gested that we try printing a solid tint 
block, same size as cut, using an opaque 
white ink as a foundation or base and 
then print the cut over this. If this sug- 
gestion is of value, just what ink would 
you recommend? 


The suggestion would be of value 
if the problem were to hide a color 
in the paper but in this case the 


problem is to print on two planes in’ 


a sheet of paper. This paper is not 
adapted to printing with halftones 
and, if possible, some smooth paper 
should be substituted. You may re- 
lieve the excessive pressure on the 
edges of the plate with a cut-out. 
You may use a piece of offset blanket 
in the packing or a sheet of thin rub- 
ber. Perhaps smashing the paper 
with a hot plate would yield a better 
printing surface but all this is make- 
shift. The plate could be printed on 
a smooth paper with a lustrous finish 
and stippled or roughed after the 
ink is dry. 





A Humidity Correction 


@ An item on the “Brevities” page 
in the November, 1939, issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER erroneously 
stated that a report of the Printing 
and Allied Trades Research Asso- 
ciation, of England, had said that 
inks tended to dry faster in high 
humidities, contrary to general be- 
lief. We are grateful for a letter 
from Dr. G. L. Riddell, director of 
research for the association, setiing 
us right on all the facts. He writes, 
“Actually, we have found that so 
far as oxidation drying is con- 
cerned, that is, drying on non-ab- 
sorbent surfaces, humidity has little 
effect. What effect humidity has 
on drying inks printed on paper we 
are not yet quite sure, but there is 
some evidence which suggests that 
high humidities may slow down the 
rate of drying.” 











Edges on Highlights 


Here is a year book whose halftones, 
especially on pages marked, have ragged 
edges. We did not always secure a clear, 
sharp print. The pages were printed 
eight at a time on a medium-size cylin- 
der press equipped with an ink agita- 
tor, extension delivery, and a gas sheet 
heater. We also use a non-offset spray 
gun. At the time of printing, we felt 
that much of the fault was due to poor 
plates. The plate salesman said the 
printing was at fault and that we had 
flooded the form with ink. We had to 
stop the press frequently in a run of 
five hundred to wash the plates. This 
may have been due to poorly etched 
plates, use of too much spray, or other 
causes. Because of the poor results, we 
lost the contract for two years. We are 
now being considered for the 1940 book 
and must know the source of our diffi- 
culty to avoid future difficulties. 

You may note that the heavy edges 
show only on outside edges of the 
groups of closely juxtaposed pictures. 
Where the edges of plates are close 
they do not print heavy and ragged. 
Your corrective is to relieve the 
pressure on the outside edges with a 
bevel outward to the edge. The edge 
itself is cut out of the sheet on which 
the overlays are hung. While too 
much ink was not carried, it is not 
clean; that is, it contains bits of 
skinned ink and dirt. In order to run 
longer without washing the form, 
watch for dirt on top of paper in the 
container, on the table of the paper 
cutter, on the feedboard, cross rods, 
and brush of the press. Look for it in 
the ink can, fountain, inking system 
of the press, and in the air of the 
pressroom. In up-to-date pressrooms 
attention is paid to every detail 
which might cause dirt to settle in 
the form and bring loss of running 
time due to stops for washing the 
form. In some shops, vacuum sheet 
cleaners on the press remove a sur- 
prising quantity of dirt and dust 
from the sheets on the feeding cycle 
and vacuum is used to clean the 
press at regular intervals, say every 
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eight hours. When you have decided 
on the paper to be used, submit a 
sample to the inkmaker and get a 
suitable halftone ink. While many 
consider that one halftone ink will 
answer for use on all coated papers, 
this opinion is not entirely correct. 
Due to the difference in papers, it is 
better to suit the ink to the paper. 
It pays also to use a strongly toned 
good grade of halftone ink. Then it 
is not necessary to carry so much ink 
that the print looks mottled. The job 
has a sharp, clean appearance that 
is lacking when cheaper ink is used. 


Stereotype Shells 

I am employed on a newspaper and 
we have had trouble keeping our stereo- 
type “cuts” in place. We have tried dif- 
ferent pastes and glues with varied suc- 
cess. About the best was a household 
cement but it proved to be altogether 
too costly. The cuts we use are stereo- 
type flat-shell casts mounted on steel 
base and monotype slugs. Is there a 
suitable glue? 

We are sending you the names of 
concerns specializing in cut-mount- 
ing cements. It has been suggested 
that the reverse side of the cast shell 
and the top side of the base should 
first be scored or grooved. Then both 
are coated with rubber latex or other 
cement and, after it has set, the two 
scored surfaces are pressed together 
when the cement will hold better. 
We are also sending the name of 
concern supplying means of fasten- 
ing shells securely on bases without 
using cement or brads. 


Seasoning Cold Paper 

We have a register job on 100,000 
sheets of enamel-coated paper coming 
through. The stock is flat in crated bun- 
dles of three reams each and is well 
wrapped with a moisture-proof paper. 
It is stored at present in an out-building 
that has no heat whatever. I want to 
know if this stock gan be run success- 
fully to register process colors, without 
any other attention or should we have 
it in the pressroom a while. Our relative 
humidity is a little low in winter and 
our rcom temperature holds around 75°. 
We have an automatically controlled oil 
burner, steam heat. We have run a lot of 
process work and mostly my problem 
is with stock not at room temperature. 
We have storage for 100,000 sheets in 
the pressroom but I will be pressed for 
‘time to season this lot because this 
process section will be run last. 


Get the enamel coated paper, in 
the wraps, into the pressroom as 
quickly as you can and allow it to 
remain in the wraps until it attains 
the room temperature. You will have 
to determine, from local conditions, 
how long it must be in the pressroom. 
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Printing From Stereos 

We print a large quantity of stock 
like sample enclosed on our automatic 
platen presses. Sometimes this stock is 
not any too smooth, which causes the 
printing to be none too good. It would 
please us if you would guide us as to 
kind of packing and inks we should use. 

The packing may consist of S. and 
S. C. with oiled manila tympan and 
pressboard next to the platen for 
new plates and for worn plates a 
sheet of news-print may be added 
beneath the tympan. In makeready, 
to bring up the solid plates, cut out 
a sheet of book paper where the type 
and rules strike. Let the inkmaker 
supply you with suitable ink. 


Spot Carbonizing 

We should like to know where the 
type of carbonization is done as on the 
enclosed copy. We would like some de- 
scriptive literature that would help us 
in doing it ourselves, if it is possible for 
us to do it. 

Consult your inkmaker about ink 
for paper that is to be carbonized, 
as some papers give better results 
than others, and the ink must be 
suited to the paper. You will find 
carbonizing on the press discussed in 
THE INLAND PRINTER, December, 1939, 
“Pressroom,” page 50. 


Mottling on Platen Presses 

We repeatedly experience difficulty in 
printing solids on platen machines of 
various types. The impression shows a 
mottled appearance, particularly when 
colored inks are used. The sample here- 
with has been tried on platen presses of 
maximum inking capacity but without 
success. We have tried to overcome the 
difficulty by addition of varnish to the 
ink after consultation with members of 
the printing ink trade but cannot solve 
the problem. 

In this country the leading ink- 
makers make either special inks for 
use on platen presses of heavy body 
or consistency or make _ similar 
“combination” platen and cylinder 
inks which are easily thinned down 
or softened, if needed, for use on the 
cylinder machine. Platen presses re- 
quire inks not only of heavy body 
but also of high color strength and 
very well ground; and the body 
should largely come from the pig- 
ment rather than from heavy var- 
nish because mottle is largely caused 
by transparency of the ink. Little 
trouble is found with good blacks 
because carbon black is opaque. The 
transparent blues, browns, and 
greens which show mottle so easily 
do so largely because these trans- 
parent dark colors on white paper 





allow the reflected white light to 
show unless the film of ink is homo- 
geneous and the coverage good. Mot- 
tle is rarer with yellows and reds 
because these colors are light and 
the reflected light from the white 
paper does not show by contrast as 
with a darker blue or brown. Some 
inkmakers add cover white to inks 
for use on platen presses and even 
to black as the dense white improves 
body and coverage at the same time. 


Overprint Varnish 

Enclosed are samples of post cards we 
turn out sixteen up on a cylinder press, 
using a rubber plate and a standard 
overprint varnish. We think the work 
is salable except for the varnish job 
which is causing me some difficulty and 
I wonder if you can help me over the 
hump on it. Where the screen is heavy, 
and the ink traps the varnish, we get a 
good gloss, but pouring it on as thick as 
we can, it seems impossible to cover the 
highlights and the margins of blank 
paper around the picture. We would like 
to produce a card glossy over its entire 
surface. The varnish when wet looks 
like it would stand right up on the blank 
margins but when drying it first spots 
and finally soaks in. We considered cel- 
lulose lacquer and got a quotation of 
forty dollars for one thousand plus 
freight both ways—too costly. I have no 
spray gun but would invest in one if 
necessary. 

The only one-shot lacquer which 
will uniformly gloss the print and 
the blank stock is one of the cellu- 
lose type. It may be applied on a 
coating machine or, thinned down, 
with spray guns. Another solution of 
your problem is to print a ground, 
or priming ink, of the new high- 
gloss type, say a tint in cream or 
light buff and print the halftones on 
it in gloss ink. Or the transparent 
tint may be printed over the half- 
tone print. Possibly your easiest so- 
lution is to bleed the edges of the 
pictures to get rid of the margins. 
They look better thus. Then the cap- 
tions, sixteen up, may be printed on 
the pictures instead of on the mar- 
gins. The cards would then be salable. 


Ceramic Decalcomanias 

We would appreciate information as 
to how ceramic decalcomanias for trans- 
fers on pottery are printed. We believe 
they can be done only by the offset 
process but are not sure whether with 
a stone or by a modern offset press. We 
also would like to know if the paper 
may be bought ready made. 

While formerly the stone press was 
used, it has been superseded by the 
offset press. You may obtain paper 
from dealers in supplies for the off- 
set process and lithography. 
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Packing for Halftones 

We do a great deal of halftone print- 
ing and none of it is satisfactory. We use 
a mechanical cut overlay. Our press 
foreman uses six or eight sheets of 50- 
pound E. F. book paper next to the 
drawsheet. I contend that makes the 
packing too soft. I have often suggested 
that he use a harder packing. Our 
enamel paper is the best grade and so is 
the halftone ink. Some type is in the 
forms but it is new or nearly new type. 
Presses are four-roller cylinder flat- 
beds. What is the correct packing? 

For a form of new halftones, a 
fairly hard packing consists of two 
or three sheets of manila tympan 
paper next to the cylinder, over 
which a sheet of the same manila 
tympan is reeled. Two more manila 
tympan sheets—one the drawsheet, 
the other the base for pasting on 
overlays—are reeled together on the 


other rod. The packing between the 
bottom drawsheet, on one rod, and 
the permanent drawsheet, on the 
other rod, may consist of enough 
sheets of S. and S. C. to bring the 
manila on top of the permanent 
drawsheet even with the cylinder 
bearers, if a medium thick sheet is 
to be printed, bringing it about .003 
of an inch above the bearers. For 
convenience, trial sheets for marking 
out overlays are pulled on sheets of 
same caliper as the book paper in 
the packing so that when one of the 
latter is removed when an overlay 
sheet is added the packing calipers 
the same. Manila tympan paper 
varies in thickness less than press- 
board and conforms better to the 
periphery of the cylinder which is 
productive of better results. 















You have made this sheet 
up wrong-side-to and you 
have forgotten to change 
the dates. Dorit you thi 
it's time you were 
taking 3 Stroll ? 
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If you were a gentleman 
you would have given me 
a day's notice. There vont 
be another freight through 
here for five hours; besides 
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“In the Days That Wuz”—Invitation to Walk 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 


Split-second Ink Drying 

One of our customers has two prob- 
lems in connection with high-speed 
printing. His drying equipment is iden- 
tical with that used on a popular maga- 
zine but he runs into trouble with the 
uniformity of the ink. He has used com- 
peting products but without complete 
satisfaction. Can you direct me to any 
other reputable supplier of these quick- 
drying inks, one who has a laboratory 
adequately equipped to service high- 
speed operation? The other question is 
in regard to the required heating equip- 
ment. Can you direct me to a reputable 
source of drying equipment of the hot 
air type, as well as the electrical type to 
dry wet volatile print? This customer is 
not in position to use steam. 

If, as you state, the drying equip- 
ment is the same as that of the popu- 
lar magazine, then it is a gas heating 
system which has proven most effec- 
tive. There is some confusion about 
quick-drying and quick-setting inks. 
The magazine in question uses 
quick-drying inks, variously termed 
Flash-dry, Heat-dry and Vaporin 
inks, which are entirely different 
from quick-setting inks. The split- 
second drying inks consist of pig- 
ment, solvent, and rosin like rota- 
gravure inks. The solvent is the key 
item and differs from that used in 
rotagravure inks. It evaporates very 
slowly at normal temperatures un- 
like the rotagravure ink solvents but 
at very high temperatures it evap- 
orates very fast. 

So while hot air and electrical 
heating systems may answer for 
quick-setting inks, gas has proved 
most satisfactory when the ink sol- 
vent flashes off, leaving the ink dry 
—not just set—in a split second. The 
paper passes beneath a row of baffled 
gas burners, in a chamber, so rapidly 
that it is not scorched but the great 
heat vaporizes the solvents in the ink 
so that it comes off the press not just 
set but bone dry. 

So far, only the concerns you name 
have placed heat-dry inks on the 
market and for the present the 
printer should work with them. The 
trouble referred to may not be caused 
by the inks and collaboration of the 
printer and the inkmaker may un- 
cover the true cause of the trouble. 
The printer should be guided by 
the advice of these inkmakers con- 
cerning heating systems for these 
inks, which are more than a specialty 
since an entirely new process of ink 
drying is employed which does not 
utilize absorption and oxidation but 
consists of evaporating (true drying) 
the solvent with great heat. 
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A Printer’s Invoice Guaranteed? 
By CHARLES R. ROSENBERG, JUNIOR 


e AN ALLURING ORDER dangles before 
the printer’s eager eyes. A nice profit 
that he could use very handily this 
month or next. 

But there’s a hitch—several of 
them, in fact. The customer can’t pay 
cash. That wouldn’t be so bad if he 
were a well rated credit risk, but he 
has no credit at all; just a young 
fellow going into business. Another 
time it might be a small business 
undertaking a development that 
simply must be worked out on credit 
or not at all. 

The printer has had his fingers 
burnt on deals like this before. Still, 
that order is worth saving. Maybe 
there’s a way. 

“Maybe you have a relative or a 
friend who would guarantee the bill 
for you,” he suggests. 

“IT hadn’t thought of that,” the 
prospective customer replies, mildly 
surprised. “John G. Dealer is my 
uncle. I don’t know whether he’d do 
it or not.” 

John G. Dealer! The biggest auto- 
mobile man in town, with a top- 
notch credit and financial rating. The 
printer knows because he has had a 
couple of jobs from him. 

“Suppose we call him up,” he sug- 
gests, helpfully. 

“Okay. He can’t do any more than 
turn me down,” agrees the prospect, 
none too optimistically. 

The printer reaches for the tele- 
phone and talks briefly to Dealer. 
Then the customer gives his uncle a 
telephone sales talk. Back on the 
wire again, the printer hears the 
music he has been waiting for. 

“Tl guarantee the bill,” says Mr. 
Dealer. “Tl see that you get your 
money.” 

Many printers have learned to 
their sorrow that such “guarantees” 
mean little in dollars and cents. The 
work is done, the job is delivered, 
and the buyer is still unable to pay 
when the bill comes due. In the 
meanwhile a quarrel or at least a 
“coolness” has developed between 
the customer and the guarantor. The 
printer can get no satisfaction from 
the guarantor, who evades the issue 
by saying that the buyer is “on his 
feet” and there’s no reason why the 
buyer should not pay the bill him- 
self. Meantime, the printer continues 
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to hold the “bad bill” bag. Somehow 
the buyer never gets “on his feet” 
sufficiently to pay the printer. 
Legally, such guarantees are 
worthless. A guarantee to pay the 
obligation of another person or an 
agreement to become surety for an- 
other person’s obligation is unen- 
forceable against the person making 
the promise unless he or she puts 
the guarantee in writing and signs 
it. There is such a thing in law as 
the third party making a direct con- 
tract for goods to be delivered or 
services to be rendered to another 
person, but the difficulty of proving 
such a contract as distinguished from 
a guarantee is most formidable. 
Back in the beginning of old Eng- 
lish Common Law, Parliament 
passed an act called the Statute of 
Frauds, which was intended to pre- 
vent frauds arising out of alleged 
oral promises. This statute provided 
that certain kinds of contracts could 
not be enforced unless put into 
writing. One type of contract re- 
quired by this statute to be in writ- 
ing was a promise to make good the 
debt or default of another—in other 
words, a contract of guaranty. In 
various modified forms, the English 


Statute of*’Frauds has been adopted 


by all our states. It is a universal 
rule that a guarantee is unenforce- 
able unless made in writing and 
signed by the person assuming the 
obligation. 

Where the guarantor of the print- 
er’s bill is a corporation even a 
written guarantee may not protect 
the printer. Ordinarily a corporation 
has not the legal power to become 
liable as surety for the debt or obli- 
gation of anyone else unless the right 
to act as guarantor is one of its 
charter powers, or the transaction is 
one in which the corporation ke- 
comes guarantor in order to protect 
its own interests. So, if a corporation 
is willing to guarantee the printer’s 
bill, the printer should insist that the 
president of the corporation, or some 
other financially responsible person 
connected with it, give a personal 
written guarantee. The reason is that 
it is most unlikely that the corpora- 
tion’s guarantee, even if written and 
authorized by the board of directors, 
can be enforced at law against it. 


Even a written guarantee may not 
be as practical an assurance for the 
printer as he might hope for, because 
in many jurisdictions the printer 
would be required to sue and follow 
out every possible legal action 
against the customer before he could 
collect from the guarantor. Usually, 
this is the case with an ordinary 
guarantee in most states. In some 
states where the person underwrit- 
ing the obligation becomes liable as 
surety instead of guarantor, he may 
be collected from without the neces- 
sity of the printer’s first suing the 
customer, but even this legal situa- 
tion varies in different states. If the 
printer wants a guarantor from whom 
he can collect without the necessity 
of pursuing all possible legal reme- 
dies against the customer, some such 
form as the following should suffice: 


In consideration of Henry Printer ex- 
tending credit to John Doe, I hereby 
guarantee, warrant, and become surety 
for the payment of all bills and obliga- 
tions incurred by the said John Doe by 
reason of the said Henry Printer selling 
to the said John Doe on credit in reli- 
ance upon this contract of guarantee and 
suretyship and in consideration of the 
premises I hereby agree that I am to be- 
come liable to Henry Printer in accord- 
ance with the foregoing regardless of 
whether or not the said Henry Printer 
shall avail himself of any legal remedy 
for the collection of such bills or obliga- 
tions from the said John Doe. 

Signature of Guarantor (L.S.) 

In order that the guarantor or sur- 


ety may be held liable on such a 
written guarantee the printer should 
notify him in writing that he is ac- 
cepting the guarantee. Otherwise the 
guarantor or surety would have no 
way of knowing whether the printer 
was going to sell to the customer in 
reliance upon the guarantee or not. 
It is only reasonable that the guar- 
antor should be notified that the 
printer is going to sell in reliance on 
the guarantee. 

It’s true that a good order from a 
poor credit risk may be salvaged 
through the obtaining of a guarantor 
or surety for the account. The printer 
should be alert, however, to make 
certain that the surety he obtains is 
one that will unquestionably make 
his money sure! 


* * 


Advertising’s Cost 

Lumping together all the advertising 
in the country, the total expenditures 
amount to only 2 per cent of the value 
of all goods sold. The Department of 
Commerce estimates that the total cost 
of distribution is about 28 per cent. Ad- 
vertising helps keep distribution costs 
down by creating markets. 
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Tissue Printing 

We must print an occasional job with 
tissue paper on an older type offset press, 
and encounter difficulty each time. Could 
you give us any help?—Printer, Albany, 
New York. 

First, the tissue must be broken at 


the edges before it will behave while 
going through the automatic feeder. 
That makes the paper firmer at the 
edges and not so likely to curl. It is 
also advisable to cut the air on the 
feeder to a minimum. Next, the press 
must be slowed down considerably 
and have the combers touch the sheet 
as lightly as possible. In fact, it is ad- 
visable to adopt this practice to all 
parts of the feeder when working 
on tissue: 

If the sheet carrier is of the re- 
volving roller type it is advisable to 
have three or four stationary tapes 
stretched across the carrier rollers 
instead of the usual endless tapes 
which revolve with the rollers. An- 
other aid is to have three strips of 
light paper—about three inches wide 
—stretched over the feed table, one 
at each end and one in the middle of 
the sheet, which is then carried down 
the feed table, between the station- 
ary tapes and the strips of paper, to 
the sheet tops. 

The bars which drop on the front 
edge of the sheet on this type of 
feeder must be raised higher than 
usual. The fingers which prevent the 
sheet from passing over the stops 
must also be set higher than usual, 
for, if they are not, the side guide 
will buckle the edge of the paper in- 
stead of pushing it over to the de- 
sired position. 

Do not allow the side guide to push 
the sheet farther than absolutely 
necessary because, due to the flimsy 
nature of this paper, the farther the 
side guide must push it the more it 
will bend or buckle the edge. 

The operation is that of the feed 
rolls on feed cams carrying the sheet 
into the cylinder grippers. Less over- 
feed on this paper than with ordi- 


BY JOHN STARK 


Questions about offset are welcomed 


and will be answered by mail if stamped, addressed envelope comes with letter 


nary paper because too much will 
cause it to wrinkle as it goes between 
the rubber and the impression cyl- 
inder is in order. 

If these directions are carried out 
the delivery of the sheets will take 
care of itself, especially on the chain 
gripper delivery. However, if the 
sheets are properly fed into the im- 
pression cylinder grippers there is no 
reason why they should not deliver 
on any kind of delivery, always pro- 
vided there is no excessive pressure 
between the cylinders. 


Gold Printing 


Is it practical to print a four-color job 
with gold the second color by offset? We 
tried it with disastrous results.—Press- 
man, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

No, it’s not practical to print a gold 
on the offset press, unless it is printed 
last. Any color offset job, which in- 
cludes gold, should be designed to 
allow the gold to be printed after all 
the other colors are on the sheet. 
This is a generally accepted practice. 





Significant Comment 
@ This job was done offset because 
of our belief that snow scenes and 
the g 11 color effects at ........ 
would show up better by the offset 
method than by letterpress. We have 
issued two books on .......... by 
letterpress, both done by high-grade 
printing concerns, but we do not be- 
lieve they illustrate the effects as 
well as offset. 

In the second place, and allow me 
to state this was not the determining 
factor, there was a very material dif- 
ference in quotations. I do not believe 
it wouid be fair to ............. to 
give you the percentage of difference 
in the quotations, but it was sufficient 
so that this factor alone would have 
been justification even if the resultant 
books had been of equal quality. 

However, as stated above, I frankly 
believe that offset was the best 
method of depicting the colorful snow 
COMGNIIG: OB oc 6 ccc cewewnes 














Plate Formulas 

I would appreciate your giving me 
formulas for the following offset chem- 
iccls: 1. Plate etch for use with albu- 
men images on zinc and aluminum; 2. 
standard fountain for zinc and alumi- 
num; 3. non-drying fountain etch for 
zine and aluminum; 4. method of mix- 
ing gum arabic solution and preserving 
it. Any information you could give 
about sources in which lithographic 
formulas may be studied for other 
chemicals (those used in platemaking, 
for instance) will be gratefully re- 
ceived.—Chemist, Los Angeles. 

Plate etch solution for albumen 
plates: —Stock solution 1: Dissolve 2 
ounces of ammonium dichromate 
crystals in 12 ounces water. 

Stock solution 2: Dissolve 3 ounces 
phosphoric acid 85 per cent in 12 
ounces water. 

FORMULA for gum arabic solution 
14° Baume, 1 quart; stock solution 1, 
2 liquid ounces; stock solution 2, 2 
liquid ounces. 

When plate is fully developed, ap- 
ply etch with a soft brush, about 6 
inches wide, evenly all over plate for 
about one minute. Then wash off 
etch thoroughly with running water, 
wipe off surplus water with a soft 
cloth, gum plate up evenly and fan 
it dry immediately. Never allow 
plate to drain or dry slowly as this 
will cause oxidation. 

2. Water fountain solution: Stock 
solution 1: Dissolve 2 ounces ammo- 
nium dichromate crystals in 20 
ounces of water. 

Stock solution 2: Dissolve 1 ounce 
phosphoric acid 85 per cent in 16 
ounces water. 

Fountain solution: 2 gallons water; 
1 ounce solution 1; 2 ounces gum so- 
lution 14° Baume test. 

Mix well and bring solution up to 
p.H value 3.8 by the addition of stock 
solution 2 as determined by test. 

Note: If this fountain etch is used 
on aluminum plates a p.H value of 
4.6 is recommended. 

The above fountain etch will be 
found to work satisfactorily on both 
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aluminum and zinc plates, but if a 
non-poisonous etch is needed for 
aluminum plates, you can try the 
following formula: Fountain etch 
for aluminum plates, non-poisonous: 
2 gallons water; 2 ounces gum arabic 
solution 14° Baume; 14 liquid ounce 
zine nitrate (lithographers’ boiled 
acid): 5 grams of sodium citrate; 2 
grams of citric acid crystals. 

It will be necessary to maintain a 
p-H value approximately 4.4 with 
this formula and this can be lowered 
by the addition of a small quantity 
of citric acid, or it can be increased 
by the addition of sodium citrate if 
the p.H value is too low. 

In reference to Question 3, we 
have to admit that we do not know 
what our correspondent means by a 
“non-drying fountain etch for zinc 
and aluminum.” If he will send a 
fuller explanation, we will endeavor 
to give the information necessary. 

Question 4.—Method of preparing 
gum arabic solution and preserving 
it. Be sure to use a high-grade gum 
arabic for all lithographic purposes. 
Don’t experiment with cheap grades. 
Most houses can supply a high grade 
of gum arabic in powdered form 
which can be made up quickly. 

It is much better to make a fresh 
supply each night than to make so 
much you have to preserve it. A 
good way is to make your supply of 
gum in about a ratio of 3 to 1. 

If you are in a small shop, and use 
only small quantities, take five 
ounces of powdered gum arabic 
“high quality,’ and fifteen liquid 
ounces of water, about one hour be- 
fore quitting time, and stir with a 
clean wooden spoon before leaving 
the shop. Cover so no foreign mat- 
ter can fall in. Next day, stir again 
and strain through two layers of 
clean cheese cloth. In hot weather, it 
may be advisable to add a few drops 
of pure carbolic acid as a preserva- 
tive, but this is not usually neces- 
sary if a fresh supply is made daily. 

For general purposes a Baume 
test of 14° is a good approximation. 

If the ratio of three to one recom- 
mended does not give this result, 
you can vary it slightly. 

In reference to information for 
study of lithographic formulas in 
photolitho platemaking, we would 
advise you to obtain a copy of “The 
Albumen Process of Photo-Lithog- 
raphy.” The price is $2.50 and it can 
be had through the book department 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, postage free. 
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Sheets Stick on Pile 


I am printing a general class of color 
work where I have to print from four to 
eight colors on both sides of the paper. I 
get some difficulty with offset and sheets 
sticking together in the pile. I have used 
several kinds of driers with varying re- 
sults. Can you tell me which is the best 
drier for this kind of work?—Lithog- 
rapher, Detroit, Michigan. 

Your difficulty may be partly due 
to the way you use the drier. 

To avoid offsetting and sticking, 
ink must dry by absorption, as well 
as by oxidation. In the case of a press 
with pile delivery, ink has no chance 
to oxidize, because it is exposed to 
the air for only a brief period. 

That’s why the top sheets dry 
quicker than those inside the pile. 
The tendency is to use an excessive 
amount of drier and tackiness re- 
sults, especially after more than one 


color has been overprinted. This 
causes your sheets to stick together 
and offset. 

Use a good quality offset ink—one 
that gives ample coverage with min- 
imum quantity of ink. Also, use 
smallest possible amourt of drier, 
especially in your first colors. Use 
inks as thin as possible, consistent 
with good printing. This will help 
you by absorption, also use a good 
quality of japan liquid drier in order 
to make drying speedier. 

To find how much drier is needed 
for a particular ink daub a small 
quantity of the ink on sample of 
stock to be printed and leave it ex- 
posed overnight in the pressroom as 
a test. 

A no-offset spray gun would be a 
big help also, if you’re not already 
using one. 


MacDONALD PRINTING COMPANY 
BRINGS NEW INDUSTRY TO TAMPA 


Tampa’s New Growth and Progress Make Large Expenditure Possible 
For Modern Lithographic Service for Tampa Businessmen 


ig 
HE new year 1940 promises to be one of the most progres- 
p 
sive periods in the ¢ 
‘wast 


history of 


Tampa and the Florida West 


ries, our city appears to be once more on the 


} better times 





1 Tampa's Shipbuilding Program. 

» the water while thousands cheer. Tamps.” 
lore ips are under construction and ac+ 

tivities are being expanded. 








Means more business ~~ more payrolls — more money for 


lithographic plant on the Flor- 

felt need for a printing service 

nce of Tampa progress will be 

y the community a3 a positive step 

he F rd Florida - Forward Tampa’ movement. It 
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U.S. Army Air Base now under construe 
tion here will bring many new lines af ace 


J. CLIFFORD MacDONALD, Owner. tivity to Tampa. 


Thoroughly Modern Equipment Operated by Men Specially Trained in Lithographic 
Reproduction Assure Finest Printing Results 


EVERY BUSINESS NEEDS 


PHOTO LITHOGRAPHY 
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Anything That the Camera Can 
Photograph, Lithography 
Can Reproduce 


MacDONALD PRINTING CO. 


COR. FRANKLIN AND WASHINGTON 
“Support Progressive Tampa and Tampa Will Support You” 





The Tampa Daily Times, of Tampa, Florida, had this full-page advertisement in its January 
16 issue. The MacDonald Printing Company, in publicizing its new equipment, told of other 
good things that are in store for the city, thus making the copy of more general interest 
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Wrinkled Paper 


A paper problem came to us re- 
cently whose answer is worth pass- 
ing on to readers. 

The stock, ten-point cover, was 
giving considerable trouble to the 
pressman. On an automatic offset 
press, his efforts resulted in a badly 
wrinkled sheet of paper. 

When gripper edges of a fresh 
sheet and wrinkled one were placed 
together, we found that the gripper 
edge of the sheet was convex. This 
was caused by the paper being in a 
pressroom atmosphere with a lower 
moisture content than that of the 
paper. This caused the edges to 
shrink, making a convex sheet. It was 
found to wrinkle on the press. 

When a few sheets, conditioned in 
a pressroom equipped with humidi- 
fiers, were run through the press, 
there was no sign of a wrinkle. 


Offset Newspaper 

Is offset printing adaptable to the 
weekly and small daily newspapers? We 
would also like to have you give us the 
names of two or three companies that 
manufacture offset presses.——Enquirer, 
Austin, Texas. 

I am enclosing copy of news tab- 
loid printed at Graphic Arts Exhibi- 
tion last fall. 

These papers were run off at 10,- 
000 an hour, so the sample answers 
your question as to the adaptability 
of offset to printing small newspa- 
pers. Incidentally, the Trenton (New 
Jersey) Times, has installed a four- 
color newspaper-offset machine, pro- 
ducing better quality pictures than 
could be printed from rotary stereo- 
types. Also, for many years, the Mel- 
bourne (Australia) Argus has been 
printed very successfully by offset. 


Plates “Walk Away” 


Our press plates are made on the 
photo-composing machine and we have 
much difficulty with some of the plates 
going away when they are being printed 
on the offset press. Can you tell us what 
is the cause of this?—Printer, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 

We understand from your letter 
that the work on the plate does not 
hold during printing on the press, 
and we must say that since there are 
so many contributing factors which 
may cause this to happen, we are at 
a loss to say what the specific cause 
of your trouble is. There is a possi- 
bility of having your sensitizing solu- 
tion too thick. Also, under-exposure 
may be the cause. Again, there is a 
possibility of mishandling by the 


transferrer after the plate gets into 
his hands. If the image is printed on 
to the plate in good shape, it ought 
to stand vigorous rubbing with cot- 
ton during developing. It is a good 
plan to check up on the press before 
condemning the plate, because too 
much pressure or bad dampers or 
ink rollers may be some of the con- 
tributing factors. 


Printing Parchment 

What is your opinion on the running 
of parchment stock on the offset press? 
How can we “pep up” colors to be used 
on this particular style of stock? I find 
colors have a tendency to fade out.— 
L. M. J., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

It would help to have a piece of 
the stock and to know the method 
used in mixing the ink. Without this 
information, we would venture that 
someone has been practicing false 
economy with low-priced inks, be- 
cause with correct methods colors 
should print as bright and peppy on 
parchment stock as on any other. In 
any offset printing, the ink must 
have a good body or high color value. 
That means buying better ink. 

Use a little No. 0 varnish, a little 
boiled linseed oil, and enough japan 
driers to dry the ink overnight with 
this paper. Also, print with the min- 
imum of pressure between plate and 
rubber, and between paper and rub- 
ber cylinders. Use ink fairly stiff and 
a minimum of water in damping. 


Peridak Process 

What is the Peridak process of dot re- 
duction in making photolitho plates?— 
Platemaker, Jersey City, New Jersey. 

The Peridak process controls 
chemical retouching on gelatin dry 
plates and films. The name “Peri- 
dak” identifies both the process for 
the peripheral reduction of halftone 
dots and materials used in it. The 
process reduces the dots in size with- 
out impairing printing density. It can 
be carried out wholly on the screen 
positive or negative. 
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Offset Scores on Greetings 


It is worth noting that the holiday 
greeting cards of the past season ex- 
celled those of all previous years in 
number, artistic excellence, varieties of 
paper and inks used, and delicacy of 
the printing. Offset printing, which is 
admirably adapted to this type of work, 
was well represented. Artists and de- 
signers of these greeting cards are, of 
course, already at work planning in 
pencil the greetings for the holidays 
this year. They will incorporate new 
developments in text and design.—S.H.H. 


Mailing Piece 
Keyed 
to Spring 


@ Advertising is selling 
with words that bring con- 
viction. In addition, timing 
must be right to get maxi- 
mum results. Effective ad- 
vertising looks ahead: it 
anticipates coming events 
and changes of seasons. 
@ This month’s mailing 
piece, shown on the next 
page, calls the turn of the 
coming of spring—1940! 
Its copy, illustration, head- 
lines, and even the dec- 
orative borders are sym- 
bolic of the new season. 
@ Use this mailing piece 
to wake up the dormant 
accounts to the need of 
getting their advertising 
started for the spring sea- 
son. Send it to your active 
list as a seasonal reminder. 
@ Spring is a harvest sea- 
son for apparel, furniture, 
paint, and wall-paper mer- 
chants. Let them know you 
are ready to work with 
them to get the best pos- 
sible returns on their ad- 
vertising dollars! 





@ Electro of illustration of 
piece on next page is sup- 
plied at cost to subscribers 
to The Inland Printer, pro- 
vided it has not already 
been reserved by another 
in the same territory. 
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The Interloper 
N” long ago a former publisher of a metropolitan 
daily newspaper of honorable name, looking around 
for an occupation in which he could continue to use his 
talents and experience, decided to start a “shopping 
news” in the same community. He placed a high estimate 
on his ability to sell fully as much, if not more, advertis- 
ing in the “shopper” than in the daily newspaper of 
which he had been publisher. After six months, his 
“shopper” suspended publication. 

This former newspaper publisher overlooked the fact 
that free circulation of a sheet, filled only with adver- 
tising, is entirely different from a newspaper circula- 
tion paid for by a host of readers who look forward to, 
and depend upon, its reading matter as a factor in their 
daily lives. “Shopper” sheets do not possess that one im- 
portant angle which insures the best attention to adver- 
tisements—reader interest. It is reader interest which 
builds up the powerful circulations of newspapers, mag- 
azines, and trade papers and gives them prestige in their 
communities or in their respective fields. 

Reader interest depends upon news services. It grows 
from the various types of readable features for men, 
women, and children, and upon editorial comment on 
morals, religion, politics, education, sports, finance, so- 
ciety, and business. These things are the very lives of 
the readers. They give the periodicals stability, perma- 
nency, influence, and institutional stature. Delete them 
and the sheet degenerates to the level of a “shopper” 
with only ephemeral value in every respect. 

Many types of readers of advertising in newspapers 
have no interest in “shoppers” whatsoever and cast them 
aside with scarcely a glance. The newspaper gets the at- 
tention of the whole family; the “shopper” seldom more 
than one member: 

Only a modicum of reflection on the part of any printer 
is required before he will realize the “shopper” type of 
thing is harmful to the printing business. It divides the 
necessary advertising support of newspapers which are 
quasi-public institutions. The papers are essential re- 
flectors of public opinion, performing a function highly 
necessary in a republic like ours. To advertisers who 
might want to extend their publicity beyond the pages 
of newspapers, the “shopper” is apt to give false ideas 
of advertising standards and efficiency. Too often they 
are diverted from using those higher classes and more 
effective types of advertising produced by printers 
versed in the art and skill of direct advertising. Both 
printer and newspaper publisher who perform valuable 
services to the community and to their clients may well 
look upon “shoppers” as interlopers. They have muscled- 
in on legitimate business and taken much income without 
performing any service to public or community. 
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A Printer’s Fight for Right 
—- in Chicago, a modest procession of friends 
followed the bier of a printer to his last rest. The 
deceased was T. J. Cullen, a printer of law briefs, who, 
six years ago refused to bow to the dictum of the NRA 
Code Authority, raise prices, and display the Blue Eagle. 
He was a conscientious objector to the NRA principle 
of industrial coercion; he put up a stiff defensive fight 
for the principles of free competition in business. Despite 
threats of prosecution and the wrecking of his plant by 
a bomb, he persisted in his rights to sell his law printing 
at his own prices, claiming they were justified on the 
bases of his costs. 

Printers of the day who had been carried away by the 
wild Utopian dream were embittered to the point of vin- 
dictiveness over the honest belief and bold declarations 
of Mr. Cullen, who vowed he would go down fighting for 
American liberties of the individual rather than yield 
to a system which he conceived to be fundamentally 
wrong. His position strengthened others whose convic- 
tions at the time were tilting on the top rail of the pro- 
verbial fence but who today see and understand what 
then, in the density of the economic fog, seemed so dim 
and undefined. 

The heroes of the day were those who refused “to go 
along.” Mr. Cullen was one of a rather small group, 
proving the exception to the rule that thousands who 
were for the NRA “couldn’t all be wrong.” The side on 
which he fought finally prevailed. His contention for the 
right attracted a degree of prosperity to his modest 
business, and his last years brought him the supreme 
happiness of being financially able to do the things he 
liked best to do. 


Birth of Modern Times 
if was midnight. City clocks tolled the hour. Brazen- 
throated church bells were joyously ringing out the 
old year of 1400 A.D. Crowds of merry-makers in the 
narrow winding streets and the open plazas were sing- 
ing in the first year of a new century. Through all the 
tumult, a little babe in a modest home in Mainz slept 
peacefully. As it is not for humans to divine the future, 
Europeans little realized the significance to the world 
of the century born that midnight. 

Learning was shut up in the monasteries. Schools? 
None. Books for two thousands years had been the work 
of scribes and bookbinders. They were only for the 
learned and those among the wealthy who could read. 
Most people believed the world was flat. Occasional 
travelers brought word of an Englishman who had writ- 
ten a book in which he had asserted the spherical shape 
of the earth and the practicability of sailing around it. 
Some brought news of forward-thinking John Wyclif, 
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of England, and his translation of the Bible into English. 
Others reported the intellectual and religious revolt of 
John Huss, of Bohemia, and his preaching of the need 
for reformation. 

At last, the hundred years’ war between France and 
England was at an end. It had “paralyzed the energies” 
of the former and “exhausted the powers” of the latter. 
Italy’s independent states had been “brought into line” 
by the more powerful of them. Political conditions be- 
gan to be favorable for development of intellectual life. 
Human thought began turning to something higher for 
humanity than the endless wars and strife for power. 
Europe was riding out of the darkness and ignorance of 
medievalism and was ready for the dawn of a new era. 

But until human knowledge, meager as it was, could 
be brought to the humblest of men, there was little hope 
for betterment. The prevailing peace made it possible 
for thinkers and writers to revive the study of the 
ancient languages, recast the study of philosophy, and 
even venture to discuss the fundamentals of religion. 
Hence, as the old learning revived, new knowledge was 
brought to the world along with it. 

New universities began to spring up, bringing the 
creation of many books and greater use of old ones. 
Then came the call for additional copies of them. What 
could ke more logical than that men should seek a way 
to supply these additional copies! By this time the babe 
who had slept peacefully on that midnight forty years 
before had grown to manhood and had found the way. He 
had invented printing from movable types. He was the 
immortal John Gutenberg. Zest was added to the intellec- 
tual activity by his invention. The spread of knowledge 
to all people began. With it came the spirit of adventure 
and discovery in many fields. Before the century closed 
Columbus had found and reported a new world. 

Now, with this year’s parliaments of the various 
graphic arts groups and the industries still to be con- 
vened, it is fitting to turn attention to proper observance 
of the 500th anniversary of printing; to review the world 
conditions which brought it forth; and to study again the 
great events which followed because printing spread the 
knowledge that made them possible. We need to live 
over again the romance of an event that means almost 
as much to the world as the advent of Christianity itself. 


Free Press Upheld 


hee FIRST article of the so-called Bill of Rights of the 
American people, among other things, provides that 
Congress shall make no law abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press. It is the first amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. Despite the years it 
has been a part of the fundamental law of the land, vil- 
lage boards, city councils, and state legislatures from 
time to time have passed acts or adopted resolutions 
aiming at prohibition of distributing from door to door 
handbills, advertising circulars, shopping news, and 
similar printing. Three cities, Milwaukee, Los Angeles, 
and Worcester, Massachusetts, recently passed such or- 
dinances. Opponents carried them to the United States 
Supreme Court. That court has invalidated them, taking 
the position that all such regulations, regardless of the 
excuse which may be offered for them, are in violation 
of the constitutional provision for freedom of the press. 


It is a matter of considerable satisfaction to commer- 
cial printers that the present decision of the Supreme 
Court goes considerably farther than guaranteeing free- 
dom of the press to newspapers but extends it to printers 
of other forms of publicity, and especially to the clients 
of printers, that is, citizens themselves. The decision is 
but a reiteration of a right of citizens since the adoption 
of the amendment; “a right to state facts and opinions 
in print without submitting them to any authority for 
approval, and a right to distribute printed matter.” 


Printers on Side of Business 
oe is convening in regular session. The presi- 
dential campaign is already taking shape, and the 
first half of 1940 promises to be one of intense interest 
both to business and to the homes of this land. The 
American people already seem to be making known 
their wants a bit more vociferously than in past years. 
That is because they regard the situation as more crucial. 

Speaking through the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Investment Bankers Association, The Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, the American Man- 
agement Association, the many local and the United 
Typothetae, and through leaders in steel, public utility, 
and automotive industries the great American institution 
known as Business has much to say about balancing the 
federal budget, easing the tax burden, and releasing 
business from restrictions which keep it from opening 
its doors to the millions of unemployed workers. 

THE INLAND PRINTER believes the Number One problem 
in the printing industry is taxes. Next to that, and de- 
pending largely upon it, is the unemployment problem. 
Taxes, which form nearly one-third of every dollar’s 
worth of printing sold, are restricting the use of print- 
ing in business. They place a burden on the printing 
industry which is preventing it from making much- 
needed improvements in equipment to bring it up to the 
standard for future needs. Taxes are so far restricting 
the demand for the printed product that the army of 
unemployed craftsmen is neither diminished nor hopeful 
of help unless the industry can be allowed to come back 
to its rightful place. 

The graphic arts are overwhelmingly dependent upon 
all other commerce and industry. When orders fall off 
for printing to promote the sale of products of business 
in general, printing volume is affected. Any burden or 
restriction causing such a condition is a foe to the print- 
ing industry. It is important to printers that commerce 
and industry be relieved of the restrictions placed upon 
them and freed from the predatory taxation that is kill- 
ing enterprise and initiative. The attitude of those con- 
nected with the graphic arts towards practices and regu- 
lations harmful to general industry and commerce 
should be one of determined opposition and stubborn 
defense. 


















collected from various sources and presented here for your edification and pleasure * 


Russia to Print Maps 

@ Moscow claims to have _ recently 
opened the largest and most up-to-date 
cartographical printing works in the 
world. It is said to be equipped with the 
latest, large-scale machinery for map 
printing and to have the essential re- 
finements of modern printing establish- 
ments, including air conditioning. Two 
thousand workers are employed. At 
present a second volume of a Soviet at- 
las of the world is being printed, as well 
as maps showing the administration of 
the U.S.S.R. in all the languages spoken 
in the union. The building is 952 feet 
long and has a cubic content of 7,053,- 
000 feet. 


Plastics in Printing 

e@ A research consultant in chemistry 
and chemurgy asserts that steel in auto- 
mobile bodies will be replaced by 
strong plastics and automobile doors 
will be made from soy beans. This again 
raises the question of whether plastics 
cannot be used as bases for electrotypes 
in the printing process; even, indeed, 
whether they cannot be used for print- 
ing plates, just as rubber and linoleum 
are replacing zinc and copper to some 
extent. 


Book Protection Plan 

@ The National Library of Scotland 
contains 1,000,000 volumes. They are di- 
vided into three groups or grades. As 
soon as bombing or other destruction 
becomes imminent over Edinburgh, the 
A grade books, known as the irreplace- 
able books, would'be transferred by 
cars to a house in the country in little 
more than an hour. All packing cases 
are in stock and properly numbered. 
To make sure that the schedule is cor- 
rect, a “full-dress rehearsal” has al- 
ready been held. 


Paper Wastage 
@ Paper waste, particularly in these 
times of rising prices, is a matter de- 
serving of every printing shop’s closest 
attention. This was emphasized by an 
article appearing in the December, 1939, 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER entitled, 
“Survey by Direct Mail Association 
Shows Waste in Commercial Work.” 
Figures from this same source have 
been given in Paper Progress, trade 
journal of the paper industry. THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER is pleased to note that a 
trade publication in so closely an allied 
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Stray bits of fact for craftsmen and students; nuggets of information about the industry 


field to printing has also joined in the 
movement to keep the paper cost factor 
down in printing by cutting paper waste. 

Here is one place where money can 
be saved without in any way affecting 
the quality of the printing product. 
Printers who have suggestions on econ- 
omies in paper cutting are urged to send 
them in. 


Six Good Selling Ideas 

e A South African printer sends us the 
following suggestions on selling print- 
ing: (1) Always make three “mission- 
ary” calls a day on firms which have 
never bought your goods; (2) Use the 
telephone to reach prospects in small 
towns or in the suburbs; (3) Don’t for- 
get your old customers—make sure your 
customer of last year is still satisfied; 
(4) Never write “not interested” on a 
prospect card—it reflects on your ability 
to interest him; (5) Seli your firm as 
well as your goods—put in a word for 
the reputation and broad policy of your 
company; (6) Never agree with the cus- 
tomer when he blames your firm—it 
makes a bad impression on him when 
you do. 


Farm Products Labels 

@ The state of New York has just in- 
augurated a plan for promoting the 
sales of agricultural products under dis- 
tinguishing labels. Products to be pro- 
moted consist of apples, tomatoes, 
onions, potatoes, beans, eggs, maple 
syrup, and honey. An extensive adver- 
tising campaign has been undertaken, 
payment for which will be made 
through the sale of labels to farmers. 
“Empire State,’ printed in red let- 
ters on a white background, is the 
trade-mark to be featured. The label 
points out New York state standards 
are somewhat above specifications for 
United States No. 1 pack. Here is a sug- 
gestion for printers in other states to 
get behind plans for promotion of agri- 
cultural products. 


Conserving Paper 

@ Owing to the war-time necessity of 
conserving, paper stocks, Great Britain 
has directed that readers of newspapers 
and magazines must place their sub- 
scriptions in advance. News dealers 
must order a definite number of copies 
with no hope of returns of unsold copies 
being allowed. In this way the Govern- 
ment hopes to avoid loss by cutting sur- 
plus shipments to a minimum. 


Tapping a Book Market 

e@ Although 80,000,000 magazines are 
sold in America each month, the ma- 
jority of homes are comparatively 
“bookless.” To tap this immense poten- 
tial market, the Columbian Art Works, 
Incorporated, printer and publisher of 
Milwaukee, has brought out and placed 
on sale the Red Arrow books. The first 
installment includes twelve reprints of 
well known books to sell at 25 cents 
each. The page size is 4% by 714, inches, 
easily slipped into a coat pocket. The 
line measure is 336 inches, considered 
correct for “line at a glance reading.” 
Type is Baskerville, red covers indicate 
mystery and crime; green, travel and 
adventure; blue, general fiction. Books 
weigh six ounces. The Red Arrows are 
said to be the first books printed on 
high-speed offset presses. 


Direct Mail Testing 

@ The LaSalle Extension University, 
Chicago, after an experience gained 
through many years of checking copy 
results, has found that no matter how 
good copy writers may believe their 
direct-mail copy to be, the results on 
various types of copy are often just the 
opposite of what was expected. For that 
reason, LaSalle continues to test and 
check all direct-mail copy, as a basis 
essential in its direct-mail advertising. 


Tax Ruling Reversed 

e@ Advertising agencies in California 
and printers rendering advertising ser- 
vice, that were charged license fees by 
municipalities and which ceased paying 
them upon the ruling of the superior 
court that municipalities had no au- 
thority for levying such fees, now find 
themselves bound to pay three years 
accumulations. A ruling of the Supreme 
Court of the state reversed the supe- 
rior court. 


The Sholes Keyboard 

The standard keyboard used on all 
typewriters was invented by Chris- 
topher Latham Sholes, a Wisconsin 
printer, who in 1868 patented the first 
successful typewriter. It was about the 
size of a sewing machine, had lettered 
keys in four rows with letters engraved 
on the ends of steel bars, and had an 
inked ribbon. The bars were pivoted 
around a circle so each would strike at 
a common central point and, at the same 
time, moving roller to next letter. 
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Roya TyYpPoGRAPHERS, of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.—Your book “Specimens of 
Type” is exquisite. The inside pages, of 
interesting size and proportions, 8 by 6 
inches, are at once beautiful and effective, 
as good as any we've ever seen but the 
cover is a dream. It is suede finished; the 
color is royal purple. On it, the striking 
design is gold leaf stamped. Add to that 
the plastic binding of “gold” and there’s 
something genuinely outstanding. 

AMBROSE THE PRINTER, of Jacksonville, 
Florida——A faithful scout has sent us a 
set of three of your distinctive labels— 
those used for your own business—attrac- 
tively printed in red, white, and blue. 
The family relationship of the envelope 
box label, the shipping label, and the band 
for packages of letterheads is marked fur- 
ther by using red for rules, reverse white 
or outline letters for the larger type mat- 
ter, and blue for the smaller type. They 
are good advertisements for your work 
while serving their utilitarian purposes. 

An ENGLISH PRINTER, John Buckle, of 
Great Yarmouth, has made “black-out” 
more than a word that stands for an air- 
raid precaution. On a blotter, he has 
printed “Don’t” (in red) followed by a 
big, irregular black panel with the word 


Delightfully conceived cover Zellerbach Paper 
Company’s house-organ. Blue for the background, 
gold for title and figure outline, rest white 





Items sukmitted must be sent to this department flat, not rolled 


or folded, and marked “’For Criticism.“’ Replies about specimens can‘t be mailed 


“Black-Out” in reverse appearing in the 
panel. The words “your Advertising” 
(red) complete the headline. Below is 
printed the cure for “blacked-out” ad- 
vertising—“brighten it with a spot of 
colour.” The “spot” is a red circle in this 
line of copy and the word “colour” is 
printed by overlapping blue, red, and 
yellow in a staggered effect. A small 
block of copy quotes statistics to prove 
that color in advertising is well worth 
its additional cost. 

THE ANCHOR Press, of Columbus, Ohio. 
—We looked twice before we were sure 
our name hadn’t been part of the orig- 
inal illustration on the proof sheet 
which the colonial printer, in the wood- 
block style illustration on your calen- 
dar, is holding in his hands. The letter- 
ing is well matched. The copy is written 
in colonial style, too, reading: “J. L. 
Frazier—hath found that elegant Print- 
ing may be had by ringing AD 1323.” 
There is nothing like personalizing an 
advertising piece—be it a booklet, mem- 
orandum pad, or what not—to insure it 
getting preferred attention from the re- 
cipient. Now, with a personalized cal- 
endar another medium is opened up to 
sales-building opportunities. 
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Cover stock, orange, is color of upper por- 
tion of Buehler Printcraft Company house- 
organ; lower part and ornament are green 





BY J.L. FRAZIER 






























AMSTERDAMSCHE GRAFISCHE f£CHOOL, of 
Amsterdam, Holland.—It was a pleasure 
to receive the combination diary and 
memorandum book for 1940, the work of 
the students at your school. The book is 
pocket-size, 434 by 614 inches, bound in 
green-paper covered boards. Perhaps 
symbolic of the flight of time is the de- 
sign of the twin-winged helmets at the 
top left corner of the cover above the 
title. This idea of a corner illustration is 
carried throughout the book, starting ap- 
propriately with a picture of Laurens 
Jansz Coster on the first page (January 
3) of the diary section. Heading and il- 
lustration on the inside pages are in 
brown, rest of type in black. Two-color 
pages in a book of this kind are unusual 
and the effect is attractive. 

EvaNs - WINTER - HEBB, INCORPORATED, of 
Detroit—yYour 1940 calendar is handled 
in a true craftsmanship manner. The deep 
purple and gray colors blend perfectly 
with the cream laid paper. The American 
rural scene by T. M. Cleland heading each 
month, and your selection of traditional 
type in the proper sizes, are in complete 
harmony. The only question to raise, a 
minor one, is the possible use of too many 
parallel rules which causes a “two-tone” 
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Striking giant numeral on Thomas C. Peters, 
Utica, New York, printer’s anniversary booklet, 
is dark green. Ribbon with reverse copy is black 
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Autumn 1939 














pica rule 









Eright orange of copy “Autumn, 1939,” in narrow white upper panel 
shows up as deep brown in the acorn and oak-leaf design, that 
is over the olive-green of the rest of striking cover from house- 
organ of The Blanchard Press, New York City. Its size is 5 by 7. 
Here again is demonstrated the design and color possibilities that 
a few words of copy and two colors offer. One of last year’s best. 
Like covers of general publications, it “sells’’ the house-organ 












Do you ever look at your check, 
letterhead, invoice, envelope, or 
other printed material, from the standpoint of how it represents 
your business? 

Did you ever stop to realize that these simple forms, while they are 
in your customer's hands, are acting as sole representative for your 
firm? Can you be proud of them as your business ambassadors? 





Do you consider them as your customer does? In short, do these sup- 
plies—so necessary in your busi how a progressi that is 
in line with the standard of your product? 

Our efficient “small job"’ department, specializing in turning out 
these necessary printed supplies, permits us to maintain a standard 
comparing favorably with the reputation gained through years of 
experience in turning out larger pieces of printing. 

The small, high-speed offset presses and ‘‘jobbers’’ which are so effi- 
cient in small work, are handled by men trained in that particular 
line of work; men who know the requirements of a small job, and who 
are experienced in using that knowledge to your best advantage. 
Our salesmen understand the working of this exclusive, “high-speed” 
department. Let them explain to you the advantages of our Com- 
mercial Forms Service, and how it 
will benefit you —as it has others. 
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Orange panels, top and bottom, give strong color punch to this 
advertisement on the back cover of the house-journal of the Mc- 
Cormick-Armstrong Company, progressive printers and lithograph- 
ers, Wichita, Kansas. Size 5 by 8 inches. Fine institutional copy 
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effect of the borders in some 
places. Your companion piece to 
the calendar, a booklet, “The Mark 
of a Printer,” will be filed away 
by collectors not only for its his- 
torical value, but as an example 
of fine miniature book printing. 
Ink, paper, and typography are up 
to what is expected from you. 

BertscH & Cooper, of Chicago.— 
Many fine calendars are issued in 
America, but none surpasses 
yours. Size this year is 7 by 834 
inches. White paper stock. Name 
of each month in a different sea- 
sonal color. Figures in black. 
Name of day in reverse plate and 
vertical line between dates 
printed in gray. Date figures are 
five and six picas high. Hand let- 
tered throughout. The charm 
placed in these elegantly drawn 
figures by Mr. Cooner will keep 
this calendar fresh all the year. 
Emphasis cannot be made _ too 
strong of the interest placed in 
the combinations where the fig- 
ures “1” and “2” occur so often. 
As in the past, serifs of all the 
lettering and figures show the re- 
sult of a master hand. 

Tuos. L. Taytor, of Portland, 
Oregon.—The several blotters of 
the Lane-Miles Standish Company 
are decidedly impressive. Solid 
panels of different patterns 
printed in brilliant colors from 
hand-cut rubber plates compel 
attention and demonstrate the po- 
tentialities of rubber in contrib- 












Tue H. & W. B. Drew Company, 
Jacksonville, Florida—yYour fold- 
over letterhead for the Hollywood 
Beach Hotel, with an illustration 
on the top of the fold-over portion 
and another under the fold, is a 
keen job. Getting down to details, 
the illustration on the top of the 
fold occupies about a fourth of 
the panel carrying the name of 
the hotel and address. It is a black 
and white, lithographed illustra- 
tion. The remainder of the panel 
(about a half-inch of it to the left 
and 514 inches of it to the right of 
the picture) is a faint blue sky 
and sea scene with two flying 
gulls over the hotel’s name. The 
inside illustration, of the hotel and 
beach, 5 by 814 inches, is in blue, 
red, green, and buff. The name of 
the hotel is repeated below. 
Waikato Times, Hamilton, New 
Zealand.—Layout of the broadside 
“Message to the Empire,” address 
of King George VI, broadcast on 
the occasion of the declaration of 
war, September 3 last, is excel- 
lent, in fact striking. It is unfor- 
tunate a few details detract from 
the all-around fine effect which 
might have been. Most serious are 
the Old English initials in red 
scattered through the one block 
of text, these located where 
there’d be new paragraphs. These 
“spot” the group disagreeably, 
particularly with so much open 
space around them and slow up 
reading. Again, so much text 








HOLIDAY DINNER PARTY 





Schulte & Cappel, Cincinnati, Ohio, set up the folder for the local Craftsmen’s 
Christmas Party. This inside section (5 by 8 inches) has arms, faces, and flags 
of cartoon figures, and top and bottom rules in red. Green is the second color 


uting a plus value at low cost. 
The “Spring” and “Summer” is- 
sues, each bearing calendars for 
three months, are particularly 
fine, although attention is directed 
to the lack of harmony between 
the several types used for the for- 
mer. Lines are too far scattered 
on the one for “Autumn.” Such 
scattering not only weakens the 
force of the type, but suggests a 
lack of unity which is always 
more or less disconcerting. Fine 
taste is exemplified in the selec- 
tion of colors and presswork is 
excellent in every respect. 





ought to be in roman, by all 
means, as italics are compara- 
tively hard to read. We can’t see 
much point to the ornament made 
from rules below the text within 
the border. Border and paneling 
around the tipped-on portrait of 
His Majesty and the arms illus- 
tration are entirely sufficient. 
Mitts Printinc Company, Fort 
Worth, Texas—An item with a 
unique feature is always wel- 
comed, but when two come at 
once, Specimen Review’s con- 
stant desire to help printers pro- 
duce novelties is doubly gratified. 
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First, there is the blotter for the 
Chase Building Products Com- 
pany which is die-cut in the 
outline of a hollow tile or ce- 
ment block with edges and the 
holes through the center out- 
lined with brass rules, cut and 
shaped in your shop. A remark- 
able piece of work. The other is 
your triangle-shaped holiday 
greeting card and matching en- 
velope. The card has a fold-over 
portion at the top with outlined 
Santa Claus and sleigh, em- 
bossed in silver, against the light 
purple of the Strathmore Fiesta 
stock. A deep tone of the same 
color forms a border along the 
deckled edge of the fold-over 
portion. Copy is also something 
of a departure from the usual. 
“The passing year has proven 
most satisfactory to us in every 
way and we are pleased to say 
that you had a part in making 
it so.” 

WaLsaLL LITHOGRAPHIC Com- 
PANY, Walsall, England, sends a 
remarkable calendar. The heavy 
card mount, nearly 4%-inch thick 
and 91% by 15 inches in size, ex- 
emplifies the finest of graphic 
arts accomplishment. The round 
illustration, six inches in diam- 
eter, featuring it, printed in hues 
with strong metallic tones em- 


embossing. On this gray mount 
name, slogan, and address are 
printed from a characterful type 
in gray ink somewhat stronger 
than the gray of the mount. We 
regret the calendar pad, a leaf 
for a day with big figures in red, 
which presumably is an “out- 
side purchase”’—evidently a 
stock item—and which is banded 
on below the printing and em- 
bossing, is not in key typograph- 
ically with the mount. However, 
and fortunately, what you pro- 
duced is so exceptionally good 
this block of calendar leaves is 
but a slight blot on the ’scutch- 
eon; in fact, it is away above the 
average item of the kind. No 
flaw is evident in your crafts- 
manship at any point. 

E. S. Upron Printinc Com- 
pany, New Orleans, Louisiana.— 
Your special Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary house-organ is a grand piece 
and deserves top rating among 
commemorative publications of 
this kind. Excellence starts with 
the cover. Against the gold 
background, your company slo- 
gan “Put it up to Upton,” is im- 
printed in black on two white 
panels—the one parallel to the 
left edge of the cover and the 
other across the top. Similarly, 
as an agate line gage, design 






















































































Camp-Edwards-of the Elgin Y.M.C. A. 




















uddenly made in a crisis— 


it is then only 
EXHIBITED 


Stock is orange, rules are silver, and type is black on these Y.M.C.A. inspira- 
tional cards. The Artcraft Printing Company, of Elgin, Illinois, printed them 


bossed, gives an excellent sug- 
gestion of a plaque. Hues of the 
picture blend beautifully with 
the gray mount, which is peb- 
bled and finished off by beveling 
the four sides. Too bad, we 
think, more use is not made 
nowadays of that splendid thing, 


runs vertically up the left mar- 
gin, inside the white panel, and 
a pica gage and four-inch rule 
runs across the top. The latter 
are deep red. A bleed (four 
sides of page) portrait of the 
founder, Eldon Stephen Upton, 
is on the first inside page. Then 
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Covers of house-organ of Edwin H. Stuart, Incorporated, Typographic 
Service, Pittsburgh. At top, January issue, the large ornamental “T”’ 
in red against white in upper tangle, red ag t black in shad- 
ow. Poinsettia blossoms red. Rest of plant and type are in green. 
Note contrast in layout and typography. These house-organ covers 
Prove a fine opportunity was wisely used to demonstrate ability 
in the art and layout fields as well as to sell the product of com- 
pany—typography. Commendable is a complete change each month 
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merica 


is the song that we must + 
all sing together! 


Red border, white of the stock inside the irregular panel, and blue for 
copy is the appropriate color scheme used by The A. B. Hirschfeld Press, 
of Denver, on this blotter with its patriotic message. Size 3 by 534 inches 


follows the story of the company on 
handsomely laid out pages with red side 
headings in cursive, red dot ornaments 
at the page bottoms, and striking gold 
borders on the inside margins of the 
, pages. These are half-inch wide and, 
paralleling their outer edges, is re- 
peated, over and over, as a border de- 
sign the word “Upton” and the found- 
ing date “1889.” The center spread and 
the pages following it are illustrated 
with photographs of shop executives 
and craftsmen at work. Portraits of 
present officers and George S. Upton, 
former president, who died in 1936 and 
who through twenty-nine years of ex- 
ecutive service established the basic 
principles of the firm, are on the last 
page of the booklet. 

Louis A. CappPEL, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
—Title pages of folder bulletins of Cin- 
cinnati Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men (Numbers 5 and 6) are impres- 
sive, and not unpleasing. Layout is quite 
forceful, in fact. Indeed, the only serious 
fault is excessive use of rule which de- 


ELIEVE IT OR NOT... 
apologies to Mr. Ripley . . . business has been 


tracts from the prominence of the type. 
It also creates an effect of crowding. 
Omit the panel of six two-point rules 
printed in red at the left of the twelve- 
point rule which divides the page into 
left- and right-hand sections, and which 
bleeds off top and bottom, and a great 
improvement would be noted imme- 
diately on Number 6. The page would be 
further improved if the first line of the 
title, the word “Craftsmen’s,” were in 
bold face to match the tone of “Impres- 
sions” below it, not only in a bolder face 
but in larger size, to permit squaring up 
the two lines. To correct the title page 
of Number 5 is not so simple. It is a 
more modern layout featured by a large 
halftone of Pres. John M. Callahan, close 
in the upper right-hand corner. The re- 
peated two-point rules in green, part 
way along the left side and bottom of 
the cut, function somewhat. Still, the 
benefits from that do not compensate for 
the crowding effect of complexity. Elim- 
ination of rules would cure it. Copy for 
any design should be handled so there’ll 


with 


exceptionally good and our volume has steadily 


and 





more ample space . . . 


So we have Moved ... 


increased, itating more 


This Hirschfeld blotter focuses attention on the word “Confidence” in two 
ways; first, by putting it in script, next, by the round-end panel, mortised 
in blue color plate, which forms white background for word. Copy blue 


be the fewest possible distinct parts in 
the design—making for structural sim- 
plicity. Eliminating all rules, including 
the band of three across the bottom and 
bleeding off at left, and extending al- 
most to emblem on right, in lower right- 
hand corner—the type group in the 
lower left-hand corner would stand out 
better because of increased white space 
around it, and the first three lines, 
which are somewhat crowded, could be 
spaced out somewhat. Too many type 
faces are used for the advertisements on 
page 4. One style of type should be fea- 
tured throughout. 

FRANK McCarrrey PRINTERS, Seattle, 
Washington.—Thank you, great Crafts- 
man and Craftsmen (the staff) for the 
compliment of expecting us to tip you 
off on a way or ways to improve your 
work. Of course, some of the pictures in 
the school annual “Tyee” are not per- 
fect, but the photographs, by amateur 
photographers, aren’t studio products. 
The evidence is that your engraver and 
your pressman made the most of them. 
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Yet our address remains the same . . . and 


our telephone number has not been changed. 











We simply LeveLep THE ELEVATED . . . and 
newly located on the second floor at 730 North 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT OF IMPORTANCE 


Franklin Street . . . and talking of equipment, 


FROM THE COLONY CLUB 








Buckley Dement Company, Chicago, did this folder. Light buff tint of in- 


Moving announcement by Albin O. Horn Company, Chicago. Rules left and 
side, protrudes a half-inch beyond deckle edge of front. Printing brown 


bottom, left lines of initial, lower right rules, green. Remainder cf copy black 
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It’s a glamorous, interesting, modern 
book .. . a credit to the University of 
Washington, the students who managed 
and edited it, and by no means least, 
to the printer who produced it. To 
enumerate its virtues would take space 
better used in pointing out errors in the 
work of others who lack the McCaffrey 
finesse. Of these there are many, but 
they can likewise achieve excellence in 
some measure. Then they, too, as fine 
craftsmen, will deserve lines of accla- 
mation. De luxe are the travel brochures 
“Scenery Ahead in Alaska” and “From 
the Top of the World to You.” Sparkling 
layout of effective type matter and big 
halftones, often bled, with the halftones 
and type perfectly printed, combine to 
achieve an ensemble few could equal, 
while none, we feel confident, can sur- 
pass it. Finally, the series of what you 
term “new size” blotters, 6 by 9 inches, 
is most interesting. Indeed, color effects 
of the characterful illustrations suggest 
lithography. We observe a copyright no- 
tice. Wonder if protection is for the de- 
signs or the size? In any event, we be- 
lieve the new size has advantages over 
the conventional 414 by 914-inch dimen- 
sions common to blotters. 

FRANK C. RAUCHENSTEIN COMPANY, of 
St. Louis, Missouri—yYour novel-shaped 
“Thank You” folder—achieved by fold- 
ing and die-cutting a deckle-edged’ 
sheet so that the cover page is an irreg- 
ular shaped pentagon, the top edge 
slanting downward from the upper left- 
hand to meet the deckled edge, at a right 
angle, and the latter slanting downward 
to the bottom—has the attraction one 
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A printing school publication from Czecho-Slovakia, still printed in the 
native language. Note decorative ‘’t’’ formed from type slugs of letter 
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Title page of folder by Harry Armstrong, of the 
Marshall & Bruce Company, Nashville, Tennes- 
see. Border is light gray, numeral “50” in red 


“different” feature always lends to an 
otherwise orthodox job. Revealing the 
lower right corner of the inside spread 
thus makes it possible for the name of 
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the recipient to do double duty. Reading 
upward on the oblique deckled edge are 
the words “On This Thanksgiving Day 
. .’ on the cover, then, below on the 
inside of the back page appears, “Mr. 
Burmeister”—together they’re eye-ar- 
resting to the recipient. When Mr. Bur- 
meister, who happened to be the man a 
copy of whose personalized greeting you 
sent us a specimen, opens the folder, 
he reads “. . . when we pause to reflect 
upon the many things for which we 
have reason to be thankful,” and con- 
tinuing, he finds a well written, sin- 
cerely voiced message of gratitude for 
his patronage which ends, “So we wish 
to say on this Thanksgiving Day, sim- 
ply and sincerely . . . Thank You,” fol- 
lowed by his name which he had seen 
before, through the device of folding and 
cutting, previously noted. Further per- 
sonalizing is’ done by imprinting the 
name of the salesman over the signature 
of the firm at the bottom of the spread. 
The folder is on golden-rod, vellum fin- 
ished stock, printed in brown with a 
lighter brown tone on the deckle edge. 
A silhouette of a Puritan man and maid 
adorns the cover. Size is 5% by 8 inches. 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY’S remarkable prog- 
ress has never been better demonstrated 
than by a couple of 9% by 1214-inch 
folders of the Rand Avery Printing 
Company, of Boston. The folders are on 
heavy antique book stock, French 
(double) style, with the bottom deckle- 
edged. On these type matter is printed 
letterpress on the first and second pages. 
Layout display and typography are top- 
notch. Tipped into panels on the third 


Cover of Carnegie Institute’s printing department publication. sae by 





Donald W. McCormick and produced by James L. Lee, stud at C g 
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Custom Printing Company 


161 WEST HARRISON STREET e CHICAGO. ILL. ¢ WEBSTER 4056 


G. J. SCHNEIDERN 


(lnco:porating HEMSWCATHS) Late Wieneke Schesides Z 
SADDLE SPECIALIST All classes of Leather Goods, Travel Ware, Grindery 


387 GEORGE STREET, BRISBANE + Phone B 5736 
{Oppeste McDonnell & East) 





PRINTING, STATIONERY AND OFFICE MACHINES 


McKEEVER PRESS 


TELEPHONE 2840, 14 THIRD AVENUE SOUTHEAST, ABERDEEN, S. D. 


‘© 10NN WH BORNROEST, Presigent-tresseret & 


COLUMBIA 
PRINTING 
COMPANY 


JOHN WH. BORAROEFT, tr, Vice Pres 


* WR 1 SCHEWE, Vice Pres 
» fees “LseKNEOR WH 


Top letterhead, reverse panel and star in light brown, rest of copy dark brown. The Read Press Prin- 
tery, of Brisbane, Australia, produced the second one, stock light brown, copy deep brown. Keller- 
C t and add in black on gray-blue panel, word “Advertising” white of stock. The McKeever 
Press line is blue, rest of copy brown on a white stock. Bottom; bar, type slug and star orna- 
ment, and names of officers blue, rest of copy black. The letterhead was designed by W. S. Wright. 
In even so small a group of letterheads as is shown here, there are suggestions for many new de- 
signs. By combining elements in the specimens, new layouts for your customers can be worked up 








page of each are sheets of coated stock 
bearing four-color halftone illustrations 
of flowers. Roses is the subject of the 
one titled “Color.” In the text about it, 
the well known lines of “Mighty Lak’ a 
Rose” are effectively employed. Gladioli 
are the flowers where “With all Due 
Respect to Mother Nature” appears on 
the front and where the _ sub-title 
“Flowers are Grown on the Press” tops 
the text on page 2. Obviously, a good 
copy writer participated in the prepara- 
tion of the pieces, but in the front rank 
of the relay of star performers partici- 
pating are the offset platemaker and 
pressman. For a long time printing off- 
set on coated stock was a problem. For 
long, too, strength, depth, and brilliance 
of color in comparison with letterpress 
gave the more common method the edge. 
In those respects, the Rand Avery prod- 
uct seems to mark the end of the trail 
of the struggle toward parity. If sharp- 
ness of detail still remains supreme in 
four-color process engraving and print- 
ing, all we can say is that the auality 
is carried as far as need be in the re- 
production of these floral subjects by 
photolithography. In these folders, Rand 
Avery not only demonstrates its out- 
standing craftsmanshiv but supplies ex- 
amples marking a milestone in the for- 
ward march of the graphic arts. 
NoRTHWESTERN POLYTECHNIC, London, 
England.—No serious adverse criticism 
of your “1938-1939 Year Book” could 
be justified. It is exceptionally well done 
in all respects, and not the least of its 
virtues is the type itself. There’s not a 
dull one to be found. More business 
printers should recognize the fact, for 
it is one, that the installation of new 
types is the first and most important 
step toward a reputation for quality and, 
so, out of the muck of price competition. 
Examples of advertising composition, 
like the pages of Treforest Trading Es- 
tate, “Take Care of Your Sight,’ and 
Austin Reed, leave nothing to be de- 
sired. They compel attention, are highly 
readable, structurally simple (as they 
should be to be right) yet they’re in no 
sense weak or static. Admitting a prej- 
udice against incomplete borders and 
panels, your critic doesn’t admire the 
sectional title pages all similarly han- 
dled as for example “Examples of Mono- 
type Composition.” We’d like these bet- 
ter if the open section were on the left 
rather than right as then the “hole” in 
the upper left-hand corner, where form 
and accent are important, would be 
eliminated. The other weak point inti- 
mated is the use of pale blue as sec- 
ond color, especially for printing type 
as in the advertisement “Are You Satis- 
fied With Your Radio?” By its use, tone 
of the entire composition is made irreg- 
ular. The lads working the presses have 
done as well as those at case and type- 
setting and casting machines. Indeed, 
the book is highly creditable, outstand- 
ing among all school books of England 
and Australia where such books are a 
regular thing and in comparison with 
school work of America and Canada 
where, unfortunately, projects of the 
kind in connection with printing educa- 
tion lag. Such year books are a demon- 
stration and a record of accomplishment 
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which more than anything we can think 
of should “sell” the idea to the industry 
so we eagerly await the day when one 
of our schools steps out and follows suit. 

Custom PrINTING Company, Chicago, 
Illinois—You can feel mighty proud of 
your work on “A.F.R.A. Antics,” souve- 
nir program of the American Federation 
of Radio Artists, which you produced 
by photo offset. It’s hard to decide for 
which the orchids should go—(1) for 
executing the 64-page booklet, size 814 
by 11 inches, within eight days from re- 
ceipt of “rough” copy or (2) for the 
really outstanding presswork on the 
halftones. So, snap and contrast of tone 
are “out” so far as monochrome litho is 
concerned, eh? If you think so, get a 
copy of this job and be convinced. 
There’s too much bickering, not enough 
of insistence on good photographs by 
both offset and letterpress printers. 
There is only one fault to be found with 
a great state school’s annual produced 
by letterpress and reviewed just before 
launching out on this item. It is not to 
be blamed on engraver or printer but 
on the photographs. Possibly the cus- 
tomer needs more attention than the 
competitor as the more responsible for 
the trials and tribulations of all of us. 
All readers, ponder that! A swell job 
was done reproducing the type matter 
for which, happily, a monotone, sans- 
serif letter was selected. A feature of 
the layout is a 14-inch wide, coarse- 
screen pane! on the outside of each page 
bleeding off at top, front (right or left), 
and bottom. This is remarkably uniform 
and commendable despite the coarseness 
of the screen. The book has typographic 
and layout merit almost commensurate 
with the quality of the presswork. 
Thanks for this are due, first, to one type 
style (Kabel) being featured for display 
throughout with a related letter for text. 
Display is all right; in fact, our criticism 
of this angle is that borders of adver- 
tisements are incomplete rules, being 
only on three sides. This results in an 
incomplete effect and lack of unity. An- 
other point: If the figures “1939” in re- 
verse in the blue band on the left side 
of the striking cover (photo in black 
with title in reverse at bottom on right 
side, also bled off) were larger the de- 
sign would be better balanced. Be proud 
of your work, folks of Custom—you 
have a right to be! 

S. C. Toor anp Company, of Memphis, 
Tennessee.—Congratulations on your 
handsome piece, “A Pageant of Printing 
Progress,” commemorating your seven- 
ty-fifth anniversary—three-quarters of 
a century of printing in Memphis. It is 
fittingly done in gold and blue. Start- 
ing with the mailing envelope, the title 
and the firm name are printed by the 
virkotype thermography process in a 
rounded-end panel, bleeding off the edge 
in the upper left portion of the envelope. 
This same panel and copy are repeated 
on the front cover, bleeding off the right 
edge in this case, and on the title page 
and back cover are used again with dif- 
ferent copy in these places. There are 
three sections in the book under the 
headings, “A Saga of the New South,” 
“Printing Means 3 Methods at Toof’s,” 
and “Toof Craftsmen and Their Tools.” 


PAUL R. BRIM, Builder 
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Jack Snell, of Toledo, Ohio, who designed the Brim card reproduced under Carl S. Junge card and 
erroneously credited to Mr. Junge on page 50 of Specimen Review for November, designed top letter- 
head. Building and rule blue, copy black. Richard J. Hoffman, of Los Angeles Junior College, did 
second one. “Press Bulletin” black, rest of copy in blue. Rex'Cleveland, New York City typographer, 
designed the third from top. Large monogram red, rest black. From a Swiss printer comes letterhead 
with grape design. Leaf green, rest of copy black, stock gray. At the bottom, is letterhead set up and 
printed by J. M. Bundscho, Incorporated, advertising typographers, Chicago. Initials in buff tone. 
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THE LEADING BUSINES 


The pages in these sections are 11 by 7, 
11 by 74, 11 by 8, and 11 by 81 inches, 
respectively. Thus, each of the last three 
sections extends a half-inch beyond its 
preceding section and on these margins, 
alternating gold and blue (bleed edges 
of the pages), are the titles of the sec- 
tions. Thus, the edges serve, in a way, 
as page-depth thumb tabs. As the sub- 
titles indicate, the book tells of the es- 
tablishment, growth, and present status 
of the firm; its various services and 
processes available to customers, and, in 
the final section, is a profusely illus- 
trated story of the men and their work. 
There are twenty-four pages in the book. 
‘It has white laminated Cellophane 
covers with gold plastic binding. Start- 
ing with a striking wood-cut type illus- 
tration, the book abounds in beautiful 
examples of pictorial work. On page 5, 
for example, is a symbolic-type pano- 
ramic drawing of factories, farm build- 
ings, skyscrapers, and other structures in 
black and gold combined with the white 
of the stock that is an outstanding ex- 
ample of this type of illustration. An- 
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The Gilcrafter, the house-organ of the Gilbert 
Paper Company, Menasha, Wisconsin, included 
The Inland Printer in its “‘Letterheads of The 
Month” along with those of two art studios. Top 
one is in two tones of brown; middle brown on 
buff stock, emblem in rose. Bottom letterhead, 
panel at top and initials, ‘BS’’ blue—rest black 


other is an illustration of an oriental rug, 
in full color, against a gold background. 
It’s a specimen of Toof color printing, 
and a fine one! There are some thirty 
halftones in all and ten line drawings. 
A special feature is the illustrations and 
descriptions of the three types of print- 
ing—letterpress, engraving, and offset. 
Again, we voice our hope of seeing many 
printers doing likewise on their birth- 
days and other occasions. 

Carpe TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Capetown, 
South Africa—The Craftsman, exemplar 
of the work of students of the printing 
department, is a commendable project. 
We like the simple yet forceful cover 
immensely, but offer the suggestion that 
the 18-point rule in color across the 
bottom be only as wide as is the shield, 
also in color, at the top of the design and 
above the title. The widest element of 
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a design should be at or near the top, 
not at bottom. Here’s something to dis- 
cuss in class and, while it is being dis- 
cussed, contemplate the effect of the de- 
sign being raised just a little. Our idea 
would have better effect if the line 
“Craftsmen” were a bit longer. The real 
gems of design, especially typographic, 
are simple (uninvolved) and direct, and 
your design even “as is” has this im- 
portant quality. The title page has a 
most effective layout, but the “process,” 
or near-process, yellow was not a happy 
choice for the second color. We admit 
one of the reasons for making this point 
is the writer’s dislike for the color (ex- 
cept when enriched by some red), but 
the other is a sounder reason. The hue 
is too weak in value to achieve good 
tonal balance and the results of various 
studies on color preference do not con- 
stitute a testimonial for yellow. The blue 
tint is too weak on the page “This 
Book.” Compare it with the “Foreword” 
page facing, where the second color is 
a red, and you'll get the point. Black is 
stronger than any color. That’s why 
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lines of type and other elements to be 
printed in a color should be stronger in 
tone than those of a design which are to 
be in black and in proportion as the 
color is weak. In tone value yellow is 
the weakest of the six primary and sec- 
ondary colors. Orange is stronger than 
yellow. In this connection, a compari- 
son of the page “The Printing Busi- 
ness” and the next right-hand page fol- 
lowing will prove decidedly interesting 
and conclusive, especially if you follow 
on to the striking page “Strawboards” 
where the orange is stronger and good 
tonal balance is accomplished. The 
really serious fault has now been cov- 
ered. Layout is very good all through. 
You use good old types and some spark- 
ling new styles, and presswork is ex- 
cellent. All in all, “Congratulations.” 


University COoLuece, of Nottingham, 
England.—The neat cover of “Specimens 
of Printing” is at a definite handicap 
with gold the second “color” on bright 
orange stock. Except when light is from 
just the right angle, what appears in 
gold is all but invisible, it is certainly 
not readable. There must be a definite 
contrast between color of printing and 
color of background. Black ink on black 
paper could be detected only by the 
gloss of the ink. Black ink on white 
paper is more than a habit. Orange ink 
on orange paper is just as futile as black 
ink on black paper. Logically, therefore, 
a color of ink closely related to color of 
paper (background) is relatively futile 
in proportion as the color of ink is close 
to the hue of the paper. While layout 
and composition of “inside” pages are 
not bad, they’re not top-notch, not equal 
to the craftsmanship of the pressroom 
boys. For one thing, we can’t see any 
advantage in breaking a panel for one 
line to extend through as on subtitle 
page, “Offset Lithography.” Our judg- 
ment is that a complete panel would be 
more effective and, obviously, more 
pleasing. The important words “Offset” 
and “Lithography” in two lines rather 
than one would be an improvement. 
Just compare this panel with the next 
one where “Advertisements” is the fea- 
tured line for a demonstration of the 
importance of unity. Featured in the 
section, “Advertisements,” are displays 
of three English printing magazines, not 
particularly effective. That of The Brit- 
ish Printer is best, but would be better 
if text were in roman instead of italic, 
if lines were not so crowded, and if the 
two “bullets,” in orange, were really 
bullets and not cannon balls. Rules, in a 
rather sickening yellow along the left- 
hand side of that of another magazine, 
detract even from the bold type used. It 
is deep blue on gray stock. We’d get a 
big thrill from seeing THE INLAND 
PrintTER, which is received regularly by 
many English printers and most schools 
“over there,” similarly represented in 
the next “Year Book.” Compared with 
the typographic craftsmanship of the 
“Year Book” of Northwestern Polytech- 
nic, Prince of Wales Road, London, your 
book offers great opportunity for im- 
provement, so we suggest careful exam- 
ination of the book of this other school 
as a means to improving yours. 





ALFRED M. 


GEIS SAYS: 


“Gravure Is Not Competing 
With Letterpress’’ 


e@ “The process of gravure is not encroaching on the work of the letterpress 
printer.” So stated Alfred M. Geis, manager of the Baltimore plant, Alco Gravure, 
Division of Publications Corporation, before the Rochester Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen and the Department of Publishing and Printing, Rochester Athenaeum 


and Mechanics Institute on November 20, last. 


Mr. Geis explained in detail the processes necessary in the production of gravure. 
In the usual work, newspapers send only original photographs and proofs of type 
matter, along with a tracing layout keyed with photo numbers. All other work is 


done in the gravure plant. 


NO MAKEREADY 


None of the usual difficulties, such as are found in letterpress, are encountered. 
No makeready exists, such as the letterpressman uses. Within five minutes after 
the cylinder is placed on the press, the run begins. The one roller for each cylin- 
der often lasts as long as five years. Sheets are dried over a heated drum. Various 
equipment allows the printing of three colors and black, and perfecting is accom- 
plished, as well as folding to tabloid newspaper size. From that point other binding 


may be done. 


MANY PRODUCTS 


Types of products adapted to gravure include: textiles in common cloths, silks, 
and fabrics, soap wrappers, glassine, Cellophane candy wrappers, metallic papers, 
box linings, wall-paper, and the usual run of “rota” newspaper sections, broad- 


sides, scenic booklets, catalogs, postage stamps, radio dials, et cetera. 


A “question” period followed the dynamic presentation by Mr. Geis: 





Q. How deep are cylinders etched? 
A. Up to .0045-inch, on the plate, 
which is about .005-inch thick. 

Q. Does all the ink come from the 
etched cells? A. Practically, yes. 
Suction does this work. 

Q. Why is most newspaper gravure 
in brown? A. It is a good neutral 
color for the illustrations, although 
any color ink may be used. 

Q. At what speed can gravure be 
printed? A. The average speed is 
about 36,000 an hour on rotary 
presses. On sheet-fed, the speed is 
about the same as it is on letterpress 
machines. 

Q. Why does gravure have that 
moist effect? A. In newspaper work, 
much of this is caused by the naph- 
tha in gravure ink cutting into the 
oil ink of the letterpress sections of 
the newspaper. 

Q. What is the usual length of 
run? A. It is impractical to run 
less than 20,000 sheets (not “jobs’’) 
through the presses, and the runs 
go from that figure up to five and 
six million. 

Q. What is the standard line 
screen? A. The 150-line on rotary; 
and up to 225 in sheet-fed. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. What is the life of a plate? A. 
700,000 to one million. 

Q. Do you have trouble in repro- 
ducing serifs on type? A. No, we can 
now get a good result with a six- 
point serif—in fact, we can get a 
very good six-point reverse plate. 

Q. To what extent is gravure used 
in catalogs of mail-order houses? 
A. These are having more and more 
gravure sections each year. Even in 
an industry as young as gravure, we 
already find specialists who are do- 
ing nothing but gravure for mail- 
order houses. Gravure sections can 
be run parallel to letterpress rota- 
ries, and both processes folded in the 
same piece of printing. 

Q. To what extent are magazines 
taking to gravure? A. Very much. 
Look is 100 per cent gravure, as well 
as This Week, Women’s Home Com- 
panion, and many others. Collier’s 
is about one-half gravure at the 
present time. 

Q. Is help scarce in gravure? A. It 
is! Our plant is now running twenty- 
four hours a day, with overtime. 
More apprentices should be trained 
right now to keep up with the de- 
mand for good workmen. 
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New Books 


Printing Metals 

In its ninety-two pages, this book 
gives the story of printing metals— 
composing and typecasting machine, 
stereotype, and electrotype-backing 
metals. It outlines general principles 
of metal casting and the problems of 
casting type and stereo plates. 
Finally, advice is offered on the care 
of printing metals during casting and 
before. Fifteen excellent photomi- 
crographs of printing metals clearly 
reveal the physical structure of the 
metals and the differences between 
the alloys. 

An historical note states that after 
the passing of type carved from birch 
twigs the typemaker conceived the 
idea of casting metal, using an en- 
graved or die-sunk mold of bronze 
or iron. 

The metal for the earliest types 
was lead, the historical notes recall. 
It failed to withstand pressure and 
wear. It contracted, as it hardened, 
losing sharpness and definition. Tin’s 
property as a hardening alloy was 
known, but tin was costly and cast 
alloys of lead and tin still failed to 
give a perfect type face. 

Antimony was found to give 
needed hardness, resistance to wear 
and distortion under pressure, re- 
duced contraction when cold. But 
antimony was hard to get, so, in- 
geniously, the typefounder put some 
powdered antimony sulphid, together 
with some iron horseshoe nails, in 
the pot with the lead and tin. 

Production of type-metal alloys is 
now an established industry with a 
range for all printing purposes. Pro- 
portions of tin, lead, and antimony 
vary the type’s purposes. Standard- 
ization of quality, uniformity, and 
reliability is an achievement of the 
last twenty years this reference book 
shows. 

Metals for the linotype, intertype, 
and typograph machines are grouped. 
Preferred alloys are given. Physical 
properties of linotype metal, special 
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For your convenience, 
books reviewed be- 
low can be ordered 
direct from The Inland 
Printer’s book section 






linotype metals, and typograph metal 
are considered, also depreciation of 
linotype metal in one chapter, and in 
another monotype metals are re- 
viewed with their physical properties 
and casting conditions. Metal for 
case type, dual-purpose metal for 
composition and case type, metal for 
casting leads and for casting rule, 
with notes on feeding the pot get at- 
tention. Typecasting machines, in- 
cluding the Thompson, have a chap- 
ter to themselves. 

The chapter on stereotype metal, 
among other things, considers metal 
for flat plates, plastic range, metal 
for curved plates, preferred alloys, 
temperature during “stand-by” pe- 
riods, casting with “cold” metal, 
etcetera. Electro-backing metal is 
considered separately. 

One chapter considers the quality 
of the metal and effect of impurities 
under the headings: manufacture, 
cost, appearance, impurities, iron, 
copper, oxides, arsenic, and nickel. 
Another is devoted to melting loss, 
fluxes, and depreciation. This is un- 
der the heads: How to reduce melt- 
ing loss, fluxes for printing metals, 
extent of depreciation, result of de- 
preciation, reviving alloys, assay 
checking, sampling of ingot metal, 
molten metal, and a quantity of type 
or slugs. 

Subheads in the instructions for 
remelting type and slugs include the 
melting pot (illustrated), work of re- 
melting, keeping metals separate, 
temperatures, cleaning metal, re- 
moving dross, and the other steps to 
appearance of ingots and fumes. 
Other sections include temperature 
control, thermometers, pyrometers, 
distance thermometers, “paper test,” 
electrical. heating, automatic ingot 
feeders, dross containers, and the 
future of printing metals. There is an 
interesting extract from a paper by 
Sir Thomas Legge, senior medical in- 
spector of factories, reporting that 
“cases of lead poisoning among 


printers can definitely be said to be 
due to the inhalation or breathing in 
of either dust or fume containing 
small particles of lead . . . type metal 
and fresh type are harmless. The ste- 
reotyper and foundry worker are 
liable to get lead poisoning while 
drossing the molten metal, or from 
careless dumping of the dross on the 
floor and the subsequent sweeping 
up and bagging operations.” 

“Printing Metals” is the best work 
on its subject so far. Its publisher is 
Frv’s Metal Foundries, Limited, Lon- 
don, England. Well printed on 80- 
pound uncoated book paper, it bears 
the imprint of the University Press, 
Oxford. The book is bound in dull 
red linen, cover and backbone are 
gold stamped. 


Litho Platemaking 


In “Photography and Platemaking 
for Photo-Lithography,” I. H. Sayre, 
in charge of offset platemaking at the 
Chicago School of Printing and Lith- 
ography, starts right in at the begin- 
ning with “Chemistry and its Appli- 
cation to Lithographic Printing.” 

“What is chemistry?” the author 
asks; then proceeds to answer the 
question . . . It’s a review for those 
who have studied chemistry, sound 
fundamentals for those who haven't. 
From there (after some twenty 
pages of the chemical fundamentals 
of lithography), the book goes on to 
zine and aluminum plates, albumin 
platemaking, and the various “mis- 
cellaneous printing methods.” 

Part II is photography from its 
chemistry on through to the several 
types of negatives, halftones, and 
photographic equipment. In this part, 
layout and impositions for the litho- 
graphic press are explained as well 
as many necessary and related sub- 
jects. Then follows a “General Dis- 
cussion of Color” and, finally, one of 
the most valuable features of this 
needed and capably done book—a 
glossary of some 200 terms used in 
the photography and platemaking 
processes of lithography. 

It is evident that a great desire to 
make it easy for the student to learn 
and do went into this book. Dia- 
grams, tables, halftones are used in 
generous measure in the sections 
where they will help to further 
clarify the text which, itself, is writ- 
ten in non-technical “laymen’s lan- 
guage.” Here is a sample of it—this 
from “To Make Contact Positives” 
section of the book: 
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“A positive is the reverse of a 
negative and is made by placing a 
piece of unexposed film in contact 
with the negative and exposing it to 
light. The negative is placed on top 
of the film with the emulsion side of 
both the negative and the positive 
facing the light. It is locked in a 
vacuum frame in the darkroom and 
given a short exposure to light. . . .” 

While the process described above 
is a manual operation and not a very 
complicated one, of course; it is 
typical of the author’s use of short 
one- and two-syllable words, and 
simple sentences, to describe the 
operations covered by the book. 
Even the young apprentice, just 
starting in to learn lithographic 
platemaking, will be able to fully 
understand what the author is tell- 
ing him as he uses the book as text 
background for his shop training. 

“Photography and Platemaking for 
Photo-Lithography,” contains 280 
pages of text and illustrations. It is 
well printed and well bound. The 
book will be sent post-paid by THE 
INLAND PRINTER Book Department 
for $5.00. 


History of Photography 

The complete title of this impres- 
sive work is “The History of Photog- 
raphy .. . Its Relation to Civiliza- 
tion.” In translating this painstak- 
ingly compiled history of photog- 
raphy by Dr. Erich Stenger, Edward 
Epstean has placed everyone in 
countries where English is spoken 
even further under obligation to him. 

One who since 1870 has devoured 
every line he could find on photog- 
raphy declares that Dr. Stenger’s 
book has given him greater satisfac- 
tion than any of them. Fascinating as 
a novel, it can be opened at any page 
and the text at once grips the inter- 
est of photographer and the layman. 

The ability of the book to capture 
the reader’s attention is due to the 
careful planning and arrangement. 
There are 204 pages under twelve 
chapter headings, 170 subheads, and 
an index of twelve pages. There are 
1213 separate notations, written in 
terse, non-technical English. 

“History of Photography” presents 
for the first time forty-one excellent 
portraits of pioneers who harnessed 
light to the service of man through 
photography. 

The book is well printed and well 
bound, price $5 from THE INLAND 
PrINTER Book Department. 


Printer’s Centennial Book 

It was 100 years ago that the firm 
of Hazell, Watson & Viney, Limited, 
London, England, began. Observing 
the centennial anniversary, this year, 
a 224-page book, titled, “A Century 
in Print—The Story of Hazell’s, 1839- 
1939” was issued. The book, written 
by H. J. Keefe, tells the story of the 
printing establishment as founded by 
William Paul at 14 Kirby Street, Hat- 
ton Garden, and its progressive de- 
velopment during the following 100 
years into the present enterprise with 
“printing and binding works for pe- 
riodical, commercial, and legal print- 
ing at 52 Long Acre, London,” and 
“printing and binding works for 
books, catalogues, periodicals, colour 
printing, photogravure printing, and 
printing ink factory” at Aylesbury, 
besides seven subsidiaries and asso- 
ciated enterprises. The present finan- 
cial position of the firm is indicated 
by an item in the centenary report 
of Ralph C. Hazell, chairman of the 
board, to the effect that the “general 
reserve is now £140,000” and there 
is “a reserve for taxation, develop- 
ment, and other specific purposes of 
nearly £109,000.” The assets of the 
firm “are a little over £1,000,000. 

“A hundred years ago the devel- 
opment of printing and, conse- 
quently, the diffusion of knowledge 
were gravely hampered by the heavy 
paper duty, by a tax on all adver- 
tisements, and by the stamp duty on 
newspapers,” reads part of the fore- 
word. “The state shirked its respon- 
sibility for education, with the result 
that, despite much well meaning 
philanthropic effort, the bulk of the 
population was illiterate. Poverty 
was wide-spread; life was rough and 
often brutal; and social conditions 
generally, judged by present stand- 
ards, were deplorable. Industrial 
welfare, as the term is understood 
today, was practically unknown. 
Gradually, sometimes by almost im- 
perceptible stages, conditions im- 
proved. Later, in the century under 
review, the pace of advance quick- 
ened notably. It may fairly be argued 
that the printing press has contrib- 
uted its share to the striking prog- 
ress which has been achieved.” 

The book is profusely illustrated, 
not only with pictures of the 
“works,” and of principals and ex- 
ecutives of the various branches of 
the firm, but with photogravure re- 
productions of scenes of London, in 
addition to line engravings of his- 


torical documents and parts of pe- 
riodicals published by the organiza- 
tion for its clients which include nu- 
merous famous companies. 

The beginning of the welfare work 
of the firm among its employes was 
the result of the reading by Walter 
Hazell, in 1864, of an American novel, 
“The Silent Partner,” by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. As a direct result of 
the novel’s influence, Mr. Hazell in- 
troduced the Saturday half-holiday 
in England, closing at 2 P. M. instead 
of at 5 P. M. The free Saturday after- 
noon became a general rule in indus- 
try in a few years and is said to have 
been responsible for bringing organ- 
ized sport into being, and “gave 
workers hitherto-denied opportuni- 
ties for self-education in reading, 
visits to museums, art galleries, and 
so on.” 

Names of famous persons who have 
had business relations with the print- 
ing establishment are mentioned in 
the book and, in several cases, their 
pictures are shown. Reference is 
made to John Ruskin whose atten- 
tion was attracted to the Aylesbury 
works five years after it started. “For 
many years all his works were pro- 
duced at Aylesbury,” the book re- 
calls. Comment was made that Rus- 
kin “would have preferred that the 
printing should have been done by 
hand instead of power-driven ma- 
chinery, which he hated, but this was 
impossible owing to the size of the 
editions required.” 

The present European War has had 
its effects upon the plans of the man- 
agement and finances of the business 
as is evident from the remarks made 
at the recent annual meeting of the 
shareholders of the company, said to 
number about 1600. Mr. Hazell in his 
report said in part: 

“Owing to the inevitable difficul- 
ties created by the international sit- 
uation, we have this year no strik- 
ing new developments to record. In 
recent years the business has grown 
rapidly. The past year, however, has 
called rather for strengthening and 
safeguarding our existing undertak- 
ings than for launching out on new 
ventures. We have incurred consid- 
erable expenditures on air raid pre- 
cautions, using the term in its widest 
sense, and we believe that we are do- 
ing all we can to minimize the effect 
of a possible emergency, should it 
occur. The increasing burden of tax- 
ation has also left its mark on the 
profits of recent years.” 
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ACCURATE COUNT OF CHARACTERS} ID 


This fifth article of the series on preparing to become a skilled type-layout man 





cove 


@ IN A LOT OF WAYS, a layout man is 
a “type-tailor.” He must take the 
exact measure of copy furnished, and 
fit it into a space so it looks trim and 
neat, like a good suit of clothes. 

It would be easy to measure copy 
if it were all furnished neatly typed 
on standard-size sheets of paper, in 
one standard size of typewriter type. 
However, this is just a happy dream! 
Copy is furnished to the printer in 
every imaginable way. 

Some customers do furnish copy 
neatly typewritten, of course. Some 
send it single-spaced, others double- 
spaced. We’ve also seen both kinds of 
spacing on one sheet of copy paper! 

Then, again, some customers fur- 
nish copy that was typewritten to 
begin with, but it has undergone so 
many changes and alterations in 
handwriting, that corrections appear 
all over the sheets. This kind of copy 
is especially difficult to work from. 

Other customers furnish a clipping 
from a newspaper or other job which 
is already set in type. This must then 
be first measured, or counted, so it 
can be reset to fit the job in hand. 

A few customers furnish copy that 
has been reduced by photography 
or photostating from a larger origi- 
nal. Such copies are commonly called 
“prints” or “stats.” 

Another group of customers fur- 
nishes copy which has been clipped 
out of offset or rotagravure pages. 
Copy such as this is quite often set 
smaller or larger than reproduction 
furnished, making it necessary to 


count it accurately before marking 
it for setting into type. 

The prize customer is the “boy 
friend” who furnishes handwritten 
copy that is scribbled all over both 
sides of scratch paper, envelopes, or 
other material. However, the grand 
prize of all, for copy furnishing, goes 
to the customer who uses all shapes 
and sizes of wrapping paper as a 
base—and on this pastes paragraphs 
of typewriting, clippings of typeset- 
ting, and decorates the whole with 
handwriting flourishes that look like 
some foreign language! With such a 
mess of copy to work from, the 
printer or layout man is expected to 
create neat, presentable jobs of type- 
setting. Sounds tough, doesn’t it? 
But it isn’t difficult, if you start at 
the beginning and learn to count 
your copy first! 

To learn to count typewritten copy, 
you must first understand that this 
kind of copy is commonly typed in 
two standard sizes of typewriter 
type: Elite, which runs twelve char- 
acters to the inch, and Pica, which 
runs ten characters to the inch. This 
means that you can use an ordinary 
ruler to measure the number of char- 
acters in any typewritten copy. 

However, always be cagey about 
the number of characters to the 
inch, whenever you see strange-look- 
ing typewritten copy, because, be- 
lieve it or not, the writer has worked 


from copy that counted eleven char- 
acters to the inch. 

Another word of caution about 
character counting is in order here, 
too. It is this: Whenever you count 
characters, you must be sure to count 
each letter or punctuation mark, as 
well as each space between words, as 
ONE character. Then you will have 
an exact character count. 

Another thing—as you count lines 
in any copy, always count half lines 
as half lines, and all fairly full lines 
as full lines. 

Take a look at the Elite, or the 
smallest typewritten copy. This is 
Diagram 1. Take a ruler and meas- 
ure the characters on any line where 
you can get a character count in one 
inch. You will find that this copy 
measures twelve characters to the 
inch. (Don’t forget to count each 
space between words as one charac- 
ter in all copy!) 

Now, measure one full line and you 
will notice that it averages seventy- 
five characters. This average is ar- 
rived at by balancing long and short 
lines. Test it out yourself by laying 
your ruler down along the ends of 
the lines. 

Now you know the average char- 
acters on one line. Multiply this re- 
sult by number of lines (nine and a 
fourth lines). The result will be total 
number of characters in the copy, 
which is just about 694 characters. 


Figure 1. Copy below totals twelve characters to the inch, or seventy-five characters to the 
average line. Multiplied by nine and one-fourth lines makes a total of 694 characters 





fisherman for 1939. 


WIFE'S JOKE HELPS LAND aN ZIGET-POUND BASS 


with a pole and line and the help of a son, Cagle landed a small-mouth 
bass weighing eight pounds seven and a half ounces in a mine pond near this 
city. It was one of the largest bass ever caught in southern Illinois. 

For a joke, Mrs. Cagle had baited her husband's hook with the tail of a 
small fish while he was not watching the pole, expecting him to be chagrined 
when he pullea the line from the water. The big bass struck the fish tail. 

It was officially weighed in a fishing contest at Harrisburg. 


Eldorado, Ill., July 5.-- (AP) -- Because his wife has a sense of humor, 
Al Cagle, retired mining engineer, probably will be Illinois" champion bass 
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ES CORRECT FITTING OF COPY 


covers important matter of making copy go into space provided e By WILL LAUFER 








WIFs'S JOKz2 HELPS LAND AN ZIGHT-roUND BASS 


Eldorado, Ill., July 5. = (AF) - Because his wife has 6 sense 
of humor, «1 Cagle, retired mining engineer, probably will be 
Illinois' champion bass fisherman for 1939. 

With a pole and line and the help of a son, Cagle landed a 
small-mouth bass weighing eight pounds seven and a half ounces 
in a mine pond near this city. It was one of the largest bass 
ever caught in southern Illinois. 

For a joke, lirse. Cagle hed baited her husband's hook with the 
teil of a small fish «waile he was not watching the pole, expect- 
ing him to be chagrined when he pulled the line from the water. 
The big bass struck the fish tail. 

It was officially weighed in a fishing contest in Harrisburg. 








Now measure the story’s heading—it 
totals exactly forty-two characters. 

Take a look at Diagram 2. This is 
Pica, or largest typewritten copy. 
Lay your ruler on any line and you 
will notice that this copy measures 
ten characters to the inch. In one 
full line it will average sixty-three 
characters. 

Multiply the above result by total 
number of lines, eleven. You have a 
total of approximately 693 characters. 
Again measure the heading. It totals 
exactly forty-two characters. 

Now look at Diagram 3. This is a 
newspaper clipping slightly reduced. 
Here’s the way to count this copy: 
Let your eyes scan over the first 
dozen lines. Then pick out any three 
lines that look like they are set nor- 
mal, that is, not too much or too 
little space between words, and con- 
taining an average assortment of 
thick and thin characters. 

Follow the copy downward. When 
you come to Line No. 2 of the text, 
which begins with “cause his,” you 
will find that this line and the next 
two lines (these three lines together) 
will give you a good average charac- 
ter count. 

The reason for counting three lines 
is because one line may not give you 
the close average count that three 
lines will give. 

Now, the count of text line No. 2 
is thirty-six characters, the next line 
thirty-four characters, and the fol- 
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Figure 2. Above copy totals ten characters to the inch or sixty-three characters to an 
average line. Multiplied by eleven for the number of lines, this totals 693 characters 


lowing line thirty-five characters. 
The total count of all three lines is 
105 characters. Divide this count by 
three and you will obtain an average 
count of thirty-five characters to one 
line of copy. 

Multiply this count by total num- 
ber of lines in copy (twenty lines) 
and you will secure a total of ap- 
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Eldorado, Ill, July 5.—(#)—Be- 
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Figure 3. News clipping of above averages 
35 characters to average line. Multiplied by 
twenty lines gives 700 characters total 
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proximately 700 characters in the 
copy. Now count the characters in 
the heading. The top line has twenty- 
two characters. The bottom line has 
nineteen characters. Particularly no- 
tice how each line in the heading 
contains about the same number of 
characters. This is absolutely neces- 
sary for headings that must be set 
newspaper style. 

Now let us consider handwritten 
copy. To arrive at a character count 
for this kind of copy, it is first neces- 
sary to know that most copy writers, 
typographers, and layout men agree 
that the average word contains five 
to six characters. 

It is easy to prove this out by 
measuring the total number of char- 
acters in each paragraph of the type- 
written copy, and dividing number 
of characters by number of words. 
You will discover to your amazement 
that this theory works out before 
your very eyes. Try it! 

Now then, the simple way to count 
handwritten copy (for most practical 
purposes) is to count the words in 
the copy, and then multiply the word 
count by six characters to get num- 
ber of characters. 

Take a look at Diagram 4. You will 
find that if you count all the words 
in the handwritten copy they will 
total 124 words. Multiply this result 
by six characters and it will give you 
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a total of 744 characters, or approxi- 
mately sixty-five characters more 
than are actually in the copy, if you 
count the characters exactly in each 
paragraph. 

If you multiply the number of 
words by five and a half characters, 
you will come out almost exact for 
this piece of copy, which averages 
between five to six characters to an 
average word. 

The safest way to count handwrit- 
ten copy is to figure six characters 
te an average word, because you can 
always open up the lines a little, if 
necessary, when the copy sets short. 
However, you can’t do anything with 
copy that sets too long. 

Of course, whenever it. becomes 
necessary to figure handwritten cor- 
rections for copy that must be closely 
fitted on lines already set, it’s always 
best to count characters, because the 
character count is absolute and final. 

Whenever it is necessary to meas- 
ure copy for captions, always count 


Wee's Joxe Heces Lavo Aw Ficar-Fouwo Bass 

Ehdorade, Dik, Quky S—(AP)—(rcane. Kin. wife Kae a cence 
of Fama, CL Cg, relink mining coger, prebebG nh 
he Pilimera’! cRausfecm Gaee ffrchrman for (739, 

WARK a. pote auk m= lire auk he 4a off x “or, Cage 
Eadek a. mol. mowtheh Gone weigheng ght founda torn 
waka Kaif oucea, oa mere pork near this ab, Ht wae 

Pra gots, Mrs, Cigh hak brated her Kactanhi kook 
watchin, the pole, eyfactiig hin be be Khagriud how 


Ht wae offfinial, weighed in a frching emText at farricbur 





Figure 4, Handwritten copy above averages 124 words. Figuring an average of six char- 
acters to a word, we get a total of 744 characters for the entire piece of longhand copy 


the characters in each caption—re- 
gardless of number of captions — 
then you will be able to tell how 
the captions will appear before set- 
ting into type. 

One more hint about character 
counting would be in order, and it is 
this—a copy writer or author may 
ask you to specify the number of 
words necessary to fill a certain 
space. 

Here’s the way to do it: Find out 
the number of characters on one line 
of type size you wish to set. Then 
divide this total by six characters to 
reduce the characters back to words. 
Then multiply the words on one line 
by number of lines to get total num- 
ber of words. 

When measuring copy to fit into 
any space very closely, always count 
total characters in each paragraph. 
In this way you can definitely check 
the number of lines each paragraph 


will make when set into type—giving 
you almost perfect accuracy. Test out 
this theory by checking the type- 
written copy against the newspaper 
clipping in this article. 

A hint about totaling characters: 
it can be explained thinking of the 
estimator who always totaled his fig- 
ures in “nickels and dimes,” instead 
of in “pennies.” The same principle 
can be used with type. In other 
words, you will find it an advantage, 
when counting total characters in 
paragraphs, to avoid the use of odd 
figures, and carry your totals out to 
the next figure in fives or tens. 

For instance, if you count 222 char- 
acters in a paragraph, make it 225 
characters. If you count 351 charac- 
ters in another paragraph, make it 
350 characters. You will find this 
helpful in securing the final result 
more quickly, because odd numbers 
are confusing. 
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UNCLE’S ENVELOPE PRICES ARE SHOWN UP 


Here are surprising facts and figures about the printed envelopes it has long been assumed the United States 


Government sold at bargain prices. This article tells how to regain some of the work @ By THOS. C. RYTHER 


e UNDOUBTEDLY, one of the most as- 
tounding feats of the century has 
been accomplished by the United 
States Government in selling printed 
envelopes at approximately Franklin 
List prices, and all the while keeping 
the customer convinced he was get- 
ting them for 24 cents a thousand! 

The smoke-screen ‘has been so ef- 
fective some 200,000 printers and 
about 32,000 printing plant owners 
have been misled by it. Printers 
have resigned themselves to the loss 
of this part of the envelope business. 
Envelope users have bought abomi- 
nable envelope typography when 
they could have had respectable 
work at practically the same price. 
They wouldn’t have to wait four 
weeks for an order to be delivered, 
either! 

Isn’t it true that the Government 
prints envelopes for 24 cents a thou- 
sand? Well, that’s what we’ve been 
told, but we’ve been too gullible. 
The cold facts are that after three or 
four weeks’ wait you get your thou- 
sand No. 10, Sub. 28, three-cent 
printed envelopes and pay not $30.24, 
but $33.84. The printing and the en- 
velopes have cost exactly $3.84. 

Let’s not dwell on the 24-cent 
printing charge, but look more 
closely at what our generous Uncle 
charged for his stamped envelope 
before he started to print. For an 
envelope that costs the Government 
65 cents a thousand net, the selling 
price is $1.92, unprinted. One cost- 
ing $1.23 net, which is our No. 10, 
Sub. 28, referred to above, is sold for 
$3.60, unprinted, in thousand lots. 
Smaller quantities are higher. A lit- 
tle arithmetic shows the margin of 
profit to be slightly under 150 per 
cent on one, and more than 200 per 
cent on the other. Our business- 
minded Uncle has said considerable 
about his 24 cents a thousand for 
printing, but has neglected to men- 
tion his profit margin on the blank 
stock. Apparently, the commercial 
printer will have to call the custom- 
er’s attention to this oversight! 

When the local printer sells his 
blank envelope at a 200 per cent 
profit, he can also come close to do- 


ing the printing for 24 cents a thou- 
sand, as the tables will show. 

Table 1. gives the cost of envelopes 
in two sizes and weights to both the 
local printer and to the Government. 
It also shows the Government’s sell- 
ing price, both printed and not 
printed, 

Looking more closely, we find from 
the last column in Table 1. that if we 
buy a thousand No. 634—Sub. 28, we 
pay $2.76; and for Sub. 24, $2.16. In 
the No. 10 size, we pay $3.84 and 
$2.88 for the two weights. 


stock. To be specific, the envelope 
which costs the Government $1.23 a 
thousand will cost the rest of us 
$2.20 in five-carton lots. The third 
line in Table 2, under Grade 120, 
shows what the local printer would 
charge, using the Franklin Price 
List, for the same quality envelope. 
The next line reduces the difference 
between the Government’s present 
charge and the local printer’s Frank- 
lin price to the thousand basis. On 
a 10,000 order, he would charge just 
under 54 cents a thousand more, or 











Government Costtolocal printer Government Government 
cost selling price selling price 
1,000* ica §=6TeCoaten unprinted printed** 
No. 10—Sub. 28.. $1.23 $2.39 $2.07 $3.60 $3.84 
No. 10—Sub. 24 
(Govt. No. 8).. 1.10 2.13 1.84 2.64 2.88 
No. 63%4—Sub. 28. .80 1.39 1.20 2.52 2.76 
No. 634—Sub. 24 
(Govt. No. 13). 65 1.21 1.05 1.92 2.16 
* These prices are obtained from reliable sources. 
** Prices are exclusive of postage. 








Table 1—Showing cost and selling prices of Government envelopes, printed and unprinted. 


Table 2. shows what the Govern- 
ment charges for printed envelopes, 
in four grades, in quantities up to 
10,000, alongside the price it would 
charge if using the Franklin Price 
List. Note that in all quantities of 
two thousand and above, for the No. 
10, Sub. 28, costing the Government 
$1.23 a thousand, our crafty old 
Uncle is charging more than he 
would charge if he used the Franklin 
Price List. Incidentally, this is the 
size and weight the Government pre- 
fers to sell. It is a good envelope. 

On the Grade 65 stock, the Gov- 
ernment’s selling price doesn’t reach 
Franklin at 10,000, the two are prac- 
tically the same at 20,000. On Grade 
80, Franklin prices are lower for 
8,000 than the Government price. 

A point to be borne in mind, of 
course, is that if the Government 
used the Franklin Price List, its 
prices would be under those of the 
commercial printer who used it, be- 
cause of the Government’s quantity 
buying power, which automatically 
brings a 35 to 45 per cent discount 
off the ten-carton price in cost of 


$5.35 in excess of the Government 
for the entire lot. On five thousand, 
the difference is 76 cents a thousand. 
Obviously, the commercial printer 
doesn’t yet have his competitive 
Uncle licked in the envelope busi- 
ness, particularly in the lower grades 
and for the smaller quantities. At 
the same time, the picture isn’t hope- 
less. It isn’t nearly as bad as too 
many of us have always thought it 
was, and we can make it better. 
Things the commercial printer can 
do are several. He can, and must, 
start now to acquaint his prospective 
envelope customers with the fact 
that they are paying $3.84 for a 
thousand No. 10, Sub. 28, envelopes 
instead of 24 cents. He needn’t be re- 
luctant to tell the customer that he 
can furnish him blank envelopes, 
charge 35 per cent handling charge, 
the customer can hire someone to 
stamp them, and still save money. 
There are no doubt many envelope 
users who will listen attentively 
when -told that they can patronize 
their local printer and get an en- 
velope which better represents their 
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business for only 76 cents a thousand 
more in 5,000 lots, or for only 54 
cents a thousand more in 10,000 lots 
for the No. 10, Sub. 28. That is, pre- 
suming the local printer is using the 
Franklin list. A way to reduce even 
that slender difference is for several 
printers to buy jointly in 10-carton 
lots. Many envelope users believe it 
will cost them two or three dollars 
a thousand to keep the business at 
home, which simply isn’t so. 

The envelope user who patronizes 
the local printer in preference to the 
Government will, of course, have to 
stamp his own envelopes. Even so, 
many would prefer this to having to 
invest $30 in postage every time a 
thousand envelopes are purchased. 

Without doubt, one of the most 
uneconomical practices is to stock 
several months’ supply of stamped 
envelopes. Every person who works 
in an office where this practice is 





Have You Met Young Mr. Horgan? 


e@ AMONG THE THOUSANDS who visited 
with Stephen Henry Horgan, and 
viewed his remarkable collection of 
photoengravings during the recent 
Graphic Arts Exposition in New 
York City were hundreds who re- 
garded him as an old friend, al-— 
though they had never met him face 
to face! The reason was that for more 
than forty-five years, beginning in 
June, 1894, Mr. Horgan did special 
work for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Through correspondence with him 
in his column, “Process Engraving 
Notes and Queries,” and through the 
photoengraving department, which 
he also edited for many years, they 
had learned to really know him. 
But reminiscences are scarcely in 
order for anyone who, although 
eighty-five, conducted a one-man 


It was on March 4, 1880, that Mr. 
Horgan made the first halftone for 
newspaper publication to be printed. 
That halftone, historically known as 
“Shantytown,” made its debut in the 
original New York Daily Graphic. 

The first true halftone made with 
a crosslined screen by Mr. Horgan 
has never been published, as was ex- 
plained to many who saw his exhibit. 

It was a picture of the famous and 
beautiful actress, Maud Branscome, 
in the part of “Little Bo Peep.” The 
printer turned thumbs down on the 
crosslined screen halftone, spurning 
it because “it would print like mud.” 

It was mechanical—not photome- 
chanical—difficulties that slowed 
down the arrival of fine reproduc- 
tions from photoengravings in news- 
papers. “Back in 1894,” explained 





Grade 110 


Grade 80 


Grade 65 





Local printer; asing Franklin®* 5... 6..é666.6:00ic0cs0600s0s 
Local price would exceed present Government price, 
Bonn csconuScenssecheeorsuan es 


Government price for envelopes and printing 
If Government used Franklin Price List 


Grade 120* 500 1000 2000 3000 
Government price for envelopes and printing........... $1.92 $3.84 $7.68 $11.52 
If Government used Franklin Price List................ 2.90 4.50 7.65 10.75 


Government price for envelopes and printing........... 144 288 5.76 8.64 
If Government used Franklin Price List 


Government price for envelopes and printing........... 1.08 216 4.32 6.48 
If Government used Franklin Price List 


* The grade, representing the cost of a thousand envelopes 
(blank stock), is held constant here instead of fluctuating on 
the basis of quantity used, as in the Franklin Price List. The 
Government actually gets quantity-buying discounts. 


blank stock. 


3.55 5.75 10.15 14.50 


1.91 1.24 1.03 


2.85 438 7.40 10.37 


Rae 138 2.76 5.52 8.26 
265 400 665 9.25 


2.58 3.81 6.28 8.68 


** The difference between the price, if the Government uses 
prices that both the Government and local printer pay for 
Franklin and this line, represents the difference between 


4000 5000 6000 8000 410,000 


$15.36 $19.20 $23.04 $30.72 $38.40 
13.75 16.75 19.75 25.50 31.25 
18.75 23.00 27.25 35.50 43.75 


85 76 .70 60 04 


11.52 1440 17.28 23.04 28.80 
13.25 1613 19.00 2450 30.00 


11.04 1380 1656 22.08 27.60 
11.75 1425 16.75 21.50 26.25 


8.64 1080 12.96 17.28 21.60 
11.00 13.32 15.62 20.00 25.00 








Table 2—Showing the Government's prices for printed envelopes and what it would charge using the Franklin Price List, as is customary. 


followed (with the possible excep- 
tion of the boss) knows of the vari- 
ous leaks which regularly occur. 
There is less loss in buying postage 
stamps, since they can be bought in 
smaller quantities and can be more 
easily locked up. If a dozen three- 
cent stamps disappear from the stamp 
box the fact is likely to be detected. 
When a dozen stamped envelopes 
from a thousand, or even from a box 
of five hundred, vanish probably they 
won't be missed. 

There are facts like the foregoing 
and many others about the Govern- 
ment’s competition with private in- 
dustry in the printing field to publi- 
cize to our mutual benefit. 


show at the Graphic Arts Exposition 
which achieved a top position in in- 
terest created. 

From September 25 until the close 
of the exposition on October 7, Mr. 
Horgan was an engaging host to 
thousands of old-timers in the graphic 
arts, and to many young, eager ap- 
prentices as well. 

“This experience has given me as 
great a thrill as I’ve ever had,” said 
Mr. Horgan, smiling, as the time ap- 
proached for closing the exhibit. In 
a life packed with thrills of achieve- 
ment in the field he chose to become 
an authority—photomechanical re- 
production—that was saying a great 
deal. He really meant it! 


Mr. Horgan, “the newspaper presses 
could neither register a set of four- 
color plates, nor, with the felt pack- 
ing covered by coarse muslin, was it 
possible for them to print color 
plates.” 

Editorially, the first illustrated 
daily said on March 4, 1880: “We are 
showing an illustration entitled, “A 
Scene in Shantytown, New York.” 
We have dealt in our paper, hereto- 
fore, with pictures made from pen 
drawings. Here we have one direct 
from nature. Our photographer made 
this negative, in the immediate pres- 
ence of the shanties which are shown 
in it. We are still experimenting with 
this process and feel confident that 
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_ HORGAN’'S HALFTONES 





Stephen H. Horgan with his exhibit of early halftones which was a high point of interest at the Graphic Arts Exposition in New York City 


our experiments will result in suc- 
cess, and that pictures will even- 
tually be regularly printed in our 
pages direct from photographs with- 
out the intervention of drawing.” 

This editor little realized his 
prophecy was so true that within a 
comparatively few decades halftones 
would be used in newspapers all 
over the globe and that by 1940 they 
would be cabled under the sea and 
broadcast through the air! 

THE INLAND PRINTER, in March and 
April, 1924, published articles by 
Lida Rose McCabe titled “The Be- 
ginnings of Halftone,” telling, for the 
first time, the account of Mr. Hor- 
gan’s achievement. These attracted 
so much attention that they were re- 
printed; they can be found in public 
libraries and are now part “of the 


record” in graphic arts files. Inci- 
dentally, they brought protests from 


Philadelphia, where the present 
halftone screen was developed and 
patented. 


It appeared reasonable then that 
Mr. Horgan could not have made 
halftones in 1880 when the halftone 
screen was not patented until 1893. 
But Mr. Horgan, like “Bre’r rabbit, 
he lay low” until the great Graphic 
Arts Exposition of 1939 when he 
showed some of his halftones which 
were published in 1880. One was a 
poster presenting the Philadelphia 
City Hall, 2634 by 17 inches. Another 
was a cartoon from the Graphic of 
March 4, 1881, 24 by 17 inches. He 
also showed proofs of halftones for 
four-color newspaper printing made 
at the request of Hearst and Bennett 


in 1894, when the web-perfecting 
presses of neither of these publishers 
would register colors. 

His profession of photoengraving 
continues to be Mr. Horgan’s interest 
in life. He keeps abreast with all new 
developments, studies patents, gives 
lectures before graphic arts groups, 
and continues to add to his famed 
collection. His library on photog- 
raphy and its contribution to the 
printing trade is preserved in the 
Epstean collection at Columbia Uni- 
versity Library. 

During all of the time he was 
showing his treasures to his friends 
at the Exhibit, his charming wife 
whom he married five years ago, 
was constantly at his side. His 
“bride,” as Mr. Horgan affectionately 
refers to her in conversation and in 
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his frequent letters to THE INLAND 
PRINTER, is the former Miss Della 
Van Houten. Their home is in 
Orange, New Jersey. But the road 
still sees much of Mr. Horgan, for, 
as a member of the Washington Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen, the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
and kindred professional groups, he 
is still telling them what it’s all 
about. Inventor, author, lecturer, and 
craftsman—and a good companion— 
THE INLAND PRINTER salutes you, 
Stephen Henry Horgan, and wishes 
you many more years of joyous life. 


A Town of Books 

When the complete history of 
printing and publishing in the towns 
and hamlets of New England is writ- 
ten, Brattleboro, Vermont, will rate 
a shining chapter of its own. Settled 
in 1753, incorporated in 1763, over a 
decade before the Revolution, Brat- 
tleboro today has a population of 
only 10,000. But the town has a place 
in printing and kindred industries 
out of all proportion to its size. 

The first printing press was set up 
in Brattleboro by Benjamin Smead 
in 1797. In the 142 years since that 





date, books, magazines, and newspa- 
pers from its presses have been an 
important factor in the economic life 
of the community. At the same time, 
Brattleboro has won an enviable 
reputation among outside publishers 
and literary celebrities for the qual- 
ity of its literary productions. 
Started in 1931 the Stephen Daye 
Press, book publishing plant of the 
Vermont Printing Company, of Brat- 
tleboro, has over seventy titles on its 
list and has been called by Publish- 
ers’ Weekly “one of the outstanding 
regional publishers in America.” It 





TOP-FLIGHT CRAFTSMEN - No. 4 


@ Symbolic of the great drive and 
ingenuity that has made the art 
of printing a heavy contributor 
to our modern civilization is alert, 
energetic, and progressive Lee 
Augustine, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Although a young man in the old 
and far-flung world of graphic 
arts, Mr. Augustine, not yet thir- 
ty-five, has twenty years of print- 
ing experience behind him. Much 
of those years has been devoted 
to an active interest in the wel- 
fare of the Cincinnati Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen. 

His contributions to that organ- 
ization have been strictly in line 
with his attitude toward life in 
general and the graphic arts in 
particular. It’s expressed in “keep 
on your toes” and “watch what’s 
new.” It was in line with these 
precepts that he started the highly 
successful programs of the Edu- 
cation Committee of the Cincin- 
nati organization six years ago. 
The committee centers its efforts 
on a three-fold plan of, (1) pro- 
viding interesting and instructive 
programs:for the large Cincin- 
nati membership; (2) keeping it 
abreast of progress in other lines 
by a regular schedule of commer- 
cial motion pictures, and (3), most 
important, bringing to the imme- 
diate attention of the membership 
a full report on all new products 
and processes available to the 
industry. Mr. Augustine still is 
chairman of this committee. The 
unique and well executed pro- 
gram conducted in Cincinnati has 
been adopted with equal success 
by many other clubs. 

Essential to keeping “in tune 
with the times,” according to the 
Augustine formula, is the habit 





LEE AUGUSTINE 


of covering all angles of the in- 
dustry by avid reading of many 
types of trade pavers, correspond- 
ing with selected printers in stra- 
tegic points throughout the world, 
and a faithful scanning of the 
“Business Opportunity” columns 
of several metropolitan dailies. He 
admits that many of the ideas 
gleaned from this last source are 
definitely “pied,” but he hastens 
to add that “once in a while, thar’s 
gold in them thar hills.” 

Mr. Augustine became associ- 
ated with the printing industry at 
the lusty age of fifteen in the 
lordly capacity of office boy for 
The Printing Machinery Com- 
pany, metal-base manufacturers 
of Cincinnati. Early last year, he 














was elected vice-president of that 
concern and continues to devote 
his time to sales and advertising. 
The eleven-year-old house-organ, 
Base Facts, of which he is founder 
and editor, has national distribu- 
tion. He has been in demand in all 
parts of the country as a result of 
his highly instructive trade lec- 
ture, “The Foundation Base of 
Profitable Printing.” In addition, 
he is the author of numerous arti- 
cles on the subject of metal base. 

One hobby is enough for most 
busy folks, but Mr. Augustine, in 
addition to his work as a Crafts- 
man, has been equally active in 


‘the Junior Chamber of Commerce 


movement. He helped start the 
strong Ohio organization and is 
third-termer, as president of the 
Cincinnati group. Its distinguished 
service award was awarded to 
him in 1935. At present, he is 
serving a term as vice-president 
of the Ohio State Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. In spite of his many 
outside activities, this busy young 
man has found time to assemble a 
very interesting and unusual pri- 
vate library on the graphic arts. 

At his home in a Cincinnati 
suburb, he is “Daddy” to two fine 
little girls and charming, youthful 
Rhea Endter Augustine, whom he 
married in 1931. 

With his promotion of all-metal 
base, Craftsmen’s activities, Ju- 
nior Chamber of Commerce, li- 
brary, practical jokes, and fam- 
ily, Lee Augustine has ample out- 
lets for his lively energy. His 
great capacity for work has, in a 
few short years, brought him near 
the top in his particular branch 
of graphic arts and into the select 
“Top-Flight Craftsmen” group. 
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specializes in books about New Eng- 
land, its history and scenery, and 
works of New England authors. 

Legendary in the community is P. 
T. James, the “psychic” tramp 
printer who arrived in Brattleboro 
late in the 1860’s. Shortly thereafter, 
with his pen guided, he said, by the 
spirit of Charles Dickens, he com- 
pleted that author’s unfinished “The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood.” A greater 
mystery ever since has been the ex- 
planation of how he was able to so 
closely simulate Dickens’ style. An- 
other highlight in Brattleboro’s lit- 
erary history was the honor of re- 
publication in England of a native 
son’s novel—“The Algerine Captive,” 
by Rogall Tyler. It was the first 
American novel so honored. It paved 
the way for later Americans. 

With this background, it seems al- 
together fitting that Brattleboro 
should be the first small town to hold 
a book fair. Yet the publishing en- 
terprise shown by such an event, 
heretofore held only in large metro- 
politan centers in this country, is 
nonetheless astonishing, particularly 
when the list of celebrities partici- 
pating is examined. Attending the 
third fair, held on October 31, were 
these literary figures: Frederic F. 
Van de Water, of West Dummerston, 
himself the author of several books, 
served as chairman of the fair and 
introduced the speakers who in- 
cluded such notables as Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, Arthur Guiterman, 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin, MacKin- 
lay Kantor, Lois Montross, Louise 
Andrews Kent, Arthur Baldwin, 
Paul Swarthout, Stewart H. Hol- 
brook, Charles Miller, Zephine Hum- 
phrey, Charles Francis Potter, Bell- 
amy Partridge, Carl Carmer, Irita 
Van Doren, editor of the New York 
Herald-Tribune’s literary supple- 
ment, Books, John Farrar, publisher 
and poet, vice-president of Farrar 
& Rhinehart, and Harry Hansen, 
book critic of the New York World- 
Telegram and author of numerous 
books including “Carl Sandburg, the 
Man and His Poetry.” 

It is a known fact that the printing 
and publishing industries have had a 
major influence on the history of this 
country both from a social and an 
economic standpoint, therefore, it 
may be said that Brattleboro has 
contributed its share toward the 
molding of these United States.— 
Elizabeth P. Struthers. 


Mr. Hyphen Won’t Wear Corsets 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


e@ CAN COMPOUNDING be simplified? 
I think it can—but not by making 
rules to apply to all combinations. In 
her admirable book, “Compounding 
in the English Language,” Miss Alice 
Morton Ball says: “In the develop- 
ment of the English language many 
separate words have been united into 
compound words because of their 
close and repeated association, but 
the process—in general for want of 
guiding principles—has been both 
haphazard and erratic. Consequently 
current usage abounds in inconsis- 
tencies and authorities do not agree.” 

Miss Ball and I have both worked 
hard analyzing the subject of com- 
pounding, trying to find classifica- 
tions conforming to maintainable 
systems of general principle, and en- 
deavoring to rob compounding of its 
difficulty and reduce chaos to order. 
But to what different conclusions 
have we come! Miss Ball presents a 
system of rules—of course, with nu- 
merous exceptions and supplemen- 
tary notes—and a list of decisions. 
She arrives at a sort of classroom 
finality which for her seems to settle 
the whole matter. But poor Me can’t 
do that! 

If it were possible to reduce the 
field of the compound word to such 
a simplicity, a person who learned 
the rules (and the exceptions!) and 
either mastered the list or kept it 
handy for constant reference would 
have no further trouble with his 
compounding: except where his writ- 
ing brought up combinations not in 
the list and not easy to match up 
with those that are in it. 

Possibly it isn’t scholarly, but— 
well, I think of compounding as an 
art, and Miss Ball seems to see it as 
a science. Her approach to the sub- 
ject is somewhat scholastic (it seems 
to me), and mine is practical. My 
effort is to take the terrors out of 
compounding for printer folk. Con- 
sistency is desirable, of course; and I 
believe in discipline and guidance by 
logic rather than whim. But there are 
several ways of classifying combina- 
tions, and choice has to be arbitrary, 
in many instances. True consistency 
goes deeper than mere appearance to 
the eye. It is not consistent to write 
“sky-high” and “sea green,” any 
more than it would be consistent to 
write “cigaret” and “programme.” In 


compounding, as in spelling, there are 
some basic principles to be observed, 
and some classifications that can be 
maintained; but in compounding even 
more than in spelling the lines cross, 
and choice must be made, placing a 
major consistency ahead of a tech- 
nical one. 

To get right down to the roots of 
the matter, I am firmly convinced 
that the American people, including 
good writers, editors, printers, and 
publishers, are discarding the hyphen 
wherever possible. University presses 
may hang on to it with an affectation 
of reverence, but it certainly has lost 
its former hold on public favor—so 
much as it ever had. The study of 
present-day compounding is prop- 
erly concerned, therefore, principally 
with preferences between the two- 
word and solid forms. The two-word 
form, or noun-and-noun form, con- 
sists of two nouns working together, 
not precisely in apposition, nor yet 
with one noun functioning as an ad- 
jective, but with one serving as what 
I choose to call a noun of identifi- 
cation. (This does indeed smack of 
adjectivism, but the word is still es- 
sentially a noun, as in “olive tree,” 
“highway robbery,” “railroad train.”) 

The strongest hold the hyphen has 
in common use is in compound ad- 
jectives, as “hard-working,” “far- 
sighted,” “close-hauled.” Some go so 
far in this direction as to write “a 
well-known man,” “a firmly-held 
position,” even though the adverb is 
clearly used as such and no ambi- 
guity is present. When the adverb 
does not carry the “-ly” sign, the 
hyphen is called for, to indicate the 
hook-up, as in “fast-moving.” This 
is a sample of the true distinctions 
that have to be made in shaping a 
style. They are essential, not super- 
ficial; matters of reality in reaching 
the reader, not of mere whim or fol- 
lowing a fashion. 

Holding to the field of practical 
concern rather than theoretic manip- 
ulation, let me confine attention for 
the time being to a single phase of 
the study of compounding. Miss Ball 
does what almost every writer on the 
subject does: she gives lists of com- 
pounds with the same word as first 
member, and no lists of words in 
which the same word appears as sec- 
ond member. The person who wants 











to know how to write compound 
words encounters a real difficulty 
here. Under “horse” he finds “horse- 
back,” “horse-gate,” horselaugh,” 
“horse-racing,” “horseshoe.” But he 
does not find “clotheshorse,” “race- 
norse,” “sawhorse,” “warhorse.” He 
finds “houseboat,” ‘“house-bound,” 
“householder,” “house-owner,” but 
not “boathouse,” “bathhouse,” “court- 
house,” “custom house,” “school- 
house,” “slaughterhouse,” “counting 
house,” “meeting house,” “icehouse,” 
“rooming house,” “roadhouse.” These 
appear only in separate lists under 
the first-element words. 

Incidentally, there you have a bee- 
yutiful example of the use of the 
hyphen: “first-element words.” The 
‘ hyphen turns “first” and “element” 
into a single unit, modifying “words.” 
The placement of the hyphen auto- 
matically keeps the reader’s mind 
clear of such an entanglement as 
“first element-words,” which mighi 
check his progress if no hyphen were 
used: “first element words.” This 
should serve to give pause to those 
who don’t care to be bothered with 
hyphening. The hyphen does have a 
service to perform; and if I were a 
friend of the hyphen, I for one would 
be quick to restrict its use intelli- 
gently, to save its true function. 

In a word, I have narrowed the 
subject (for myself, at least) down 
to a fine simplicity. I state a few sit- 
uations in which the hyphen is called 
for as a matter of principle. I make 
just a few rules to cover these situa- 
tions. After that I say: Lean to the 
closed or open style (solid form or 
two-word form), and use the hyphen 
where it obviously has a service to 
perform, as in preventing misread- 
ing. The one great function of the 
hyphen, as I see'it (after the few 
principles mentioned above have 
been established) is precisely that, to 
keep the reader’s mind on the track, 
to smooth his progress through the 
text, to make meaning definite. 

It seems a pity that discussion 
should be clouded by making too 
much of minor matters, as my fa- 
vored expression, “two-word form of 
compound.” At page 12 of her fas- 
cinating book Miss Ball speaks of 
“two-noun phrases,” and at page 15 
she says, “The following two-word 
phrases will be found .. .” For the 
life of me, I can see no real, vital, 
deep-striking difference between 
these expressions and mine, “the 
two-word compound.” 


Miss Ball says these phrases are 
not compounds. She makes visible 
union of two words the criterion. My 
contention is that when two words 
are thus closely associated to make 
a new sense, they are compounds, 
even when not visibly connected. 

Well, we still have those forms, no 
matter what we call them; and they 
are inseparably associated with the 
subject of compounding. Every one 
might be solidified or hyphened. 

What is the net of it all? Simply 
this, that compounding is an art with 
a scientific base, and some guiding 
principles, even rules, if you like, are 
needed—but in the main, compound- 
ing is a matter of intelligence. The 
way that gets the meaning across 
most surely is the best way. Some 
regularity of style is of course de- 


sirable; but the sureness of expres- 
sion should come first, always; and 
where the lines cross and two or 
more rules might apply, it is good to 
use the style that does away with 
all danger of ambiguity. 

So here we are back on the old, 
familiar line: For printers, the point 
is to know what you’re doing, do it 
as neatly as possible, and hold the 
reader’s welfare ever first. Of course 
I favor style for the print shop. What 
I am really trying to say is that style 
should not be made an idol. Reason 
should rule, and in exceptional cases 
the fixed rule should be ignored. 

This is dangerous counsel for those 
who can’t draw the lines of reason; 
good, sound working advice for those 
who sturdily and steadfastly refuse 
to be fooled by technicalities. 





e@ It is gratifying to see in THE 
INLAND PRINTER, September issue, 
that Meyer Wagman has started 
the ball rolling toward a frank 
and open discussion of printing 
education. I believe, however, that 
he misinterpreted my May INLAND 
PRINTER article, in some partic- 
ulars at least. 

For instance, I do not have “the 
view that the teacher is prior to 
the printer.” They join hands and 
work together. Naturally, I “took 
pains to emphasize the importance 
attached to teaching itself,’ and 
(gave) “no such emphasis as to 
what constitutes a printer.” The 
entire article was based on teach- 
ing—little else. To eulogize the 
printer readers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER seems to me to be un- 
necessary in this connection. 

The whole point of the argu- 
ment seems tc hinge on the point 
of training for teaching. Mr. Wag- 
man says that knowing printing 
is of primary importance. It cer- 
tainly is! Whether we should cast 
out all belief that teacher train- 
ing is of any good is another point. 
And therein lies the difference in 
his thinking and mine. He says it 
“may help.” I say it does help. I 
have taught printing with and 
without. I know craftsmen who, 
without doubt, know printing, but 
have a hard time getting it across 
to students. They could learn how. 

There are people who play mu- 
sical instruments well—yes, and 
even teach others to play!—who 
have never had a lesson them- 
selves, let alone training for 
teaching it. So it is with teachers. 





Clasp Hands and Work Together! 


By R. RANDOLPH KARCH 
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Some with a Ph.D. in education 
are not as good as others with no 
training. That’s the way it goes 
with genius. My “assumption,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Wagman, that “one 
must acquire a professional train- 
ing in teaching” is a statement of 
fact, whatever we believe in our 
heart to be so. The state boards 
of education set up the standards, 
be they right or wrong. Any wish- 
ful thinking on our part will not 
change it one whit. My belief is 
that even a “born teacher” can be 
made a better teacher by taking 
some courses in some training in- 
stitutions. Of course, some teach- 
ers can be made no better what- 
ever they study—the spark that 
Mr. Wagman suggests is not there. 

One must consider educational 
objectives before launching into 
any intelligent discussion of print- 
ing education. A so-called “man- 
ual training” course in junior 
high school is certainly not going 
to make carpenters of the little 
boys. If we can apply this to 
printing, we have a start. As 
brought out in my article, print- 
ers have a hard time seeing any 
difference in printing work that 
different schools offer. 

It would be well if Editor Fra- 
zier can continue articles on print- 
ing education, and answers like 
Mr. Wagman’s. The more who 
participate, the more benefit in- 
terested printers and teachers will 
derive from the discussion. I hope 
that some gentleman in a teacher 
training institution enters the dis- 
cussion, in answer to Mr. Wag- 
man, to carry on the debate. 
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And Why? 


Our company subscribes to THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER, and derives much help 
from its pages. Here is a question for 
your department: Which is correct, 
“marriage name” or “married name?” 
And why? The dictionaries do not give 
“marriage” as an adjective —Ohio. 


It isn’t only printers who read the 
“PRINTER.” This letter comes from 
the secretary to the president of one 
of the country’s great insurance 
companies. Those people know what 
a good investment is; that’s one 
“why” that interests us. 

That sentence, “The dictionaries 
do not give ‘marriage’ as an adjec- 
tive,” is pie for me. You see, it brings 
up my good old NOUN OF IDENTI- 
FICATION. The dictionaries say 
“olive tree” is the noun “tree” modi- 
fied by the adjective “olive.” That’s 
wrong, dead wrong. “Olive” is here 
a noun, a noun of identification. It 
identifies the tree that bears olives, 
as distinct from the apple tree, the 
tree that bears apples. To say “mar- 
riage name,” however, stretches this 
fine principle further than is accept- 
able in common usage, though actu- 
ally defensible in logic. 

We say “married name” because it 
fills out this way: the name one has 
as a married person. The name is not 
married; this use represents one of 
those magnificent stretches of which 
the English language is characteristi- 
cally capable. It’s a richness of which 
pedants persistently but unsuccess- 
fully try to rob us. 

We say “marriage license” because 
we mean a license permitting us to 
commit marriage. We say “wedding 
bells” because we mean bells that 
denote a wedding. We say “wedding 
day” to denote the day of a wedding. 
But “marriage name” doesn’t go down 
so easily. My guess is, the deciding 
factor is the difference between mar- 
riage as an event (a wedding) and 
marriage as a state. Bull’s eye? 


BY EDWARD N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining fo proofreading are solicited and 


will be answered in this department. Replies, however, cannot be sent by mail 


This, frankly, is one of those in- 
stances in which rulemaking fails to 
fill the bill; in which pedantic argu- 
ment only serves to befog the issue; 
in which the simple sense of lan- 
guage is superior to all the refine- 
ments of classroom elegance. 

“Married name” is the commonly 
accepted form. It has the sanction of 
almost universal usage; almost uni- 
versal, because some folks just can’t 
run with the herd. They are maver- 
icks overloaded with education. 


On Printers’ Shoulders 

Does a customer’s O. K.’ing a proof 
relieve the printer of all responsibility 
for typographical errors and (or) varia- 
tions from copy that the customer over- 
looked?—North Carolina. 

Circumstances of the individual 
case would affect a court’s ruling. I 
am not a lawyer, and naturally we 
do not like to rule on such matters 
where the special facts of the case 
are not known. When a customer 
okays a proof, he accepts it “as 
marked.” But customers are not al- 
ways good proofreaders; in fact, they 
seldom are. Therefore, I think a wise 
printer, instead of sending the 
okayed stuff straight off to the press, 
would himself like to recheck, and 
query—if there is time, as there 
usually is, at least for a phone call. 
The best time to kill a rookus is just 
before it starts. 


Oh Oh What a Mess! 


Please punctuate these sentences: oh 
oh what a life and oh never fear I’ll not 
lose them again at least not today. Also: 
Is the interjection “Oh” always capital- 
ized, or can it be lower case?—Missouri. 

Here are the two sentences: 

Oh, oh, what a life! 
Oh, never fear! I'll not lose them 
again—at least, not today. 

Good usage favors the capital “O” 
always for the vocative “O,” but for 
the exclamatory “Oh” only at the 
beginning of a sentence. 


California Again! 

Which is correct: jalopy, jallopy, ja- 
loppy? Found it spelled all three ways. 
—California. 

Two of these three ways seem to 
me the product of sheer ignorance. 
Ignorance, I mean, as to the princi- 
ples of English spelling and pronun- 
ciation. These principles have no 
sacred or legislative authority, but 
they do rest solidly upon the expe- 
rience of many generations. 

Take the first form, jalopy. Ac- 
cording to all practice, that repre- 
sents the pronunciation jal’o-py or 
ja-lo’py. When you switch over to 
jallopy, you get, in honest response 
to those same established principles, 
the pronunciation jal’o-py; short “a” 
with accent on the first syllable, be- 
cause of the duplication of the “1.” 

These two compare with galloping. 

One of the popular dictionaries 
using the name of Webster but not 
coming from Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, gives this, in a supplemen- 
tary section entitled “Dictionary of 
American Slang”: “jalopy, jaloppy 
(ja-lop’'i). n. Same as geloppy,” 
which is defined as “a twelve-pas- 
senger plane . . . a not-too-new au- 
tomobile; a second-hand automo- 
bile.” Take your choice! 

In Collier’s, of January 13, 1940, I 
saw jallopy. In the Cosmopolitan, for 
February, 1940, I came upon jalopy. 
To me, both of these seem just plain 
foolish. 

Why? Simply because everybody 
says ja-lop’y. The accent is always 
on the lop. 

The first sound in the word is 
clearly and always a “j” sound with 
accent on the second syllable. 

Therefore, until someone shows 
me a good reason why I should 
change my mind, I shall write it “ja- 
loppy.”’ One “1,” two “p’s. 

Tell me why this is wrong, and 
I'll switch over to another way. 
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The simple fact is that we do have 
rules, not set by law but established 
in common usage, for spelling and 
pronunciation according to the way 
words are accented and divided in 
pronunciation. 


Attempt to Nail a Boner 
Yourself is asking yourself: What 
about those lead soldiers?—New Jersey. 


And to Me I say “Thanxalot.” 
Someone wrote, quite a while ago, 
asking for help in locating a quota- 
tion. I lost the letter. Meant to pass 
it on to the Proofroom audience. 
Now I don’t even recall the quotation 
with anything like respectable accu- 
racy. It was something about decid- 
ing international issues with these 
‘ twenty-six lead soldiers. With apol- 
ogies to everybody and firm censure 
for careless Me, I ask: Does anyone 
know a quotation like that, and if so, 
does it come from Carlyle’s “Sartor 
Resartus”’? 


Lustre of the Theater? 

I like to take up the modern news- 
paper’s choice of new spellings as they 
come out, as “theater” instead of “the- 
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atre,” “catalog” for “catalogue,” “em- 
ploye” for “employee.” But—is it correct 
to pick up these new spellings as they 
are used in the newspapers? Or do the 
newspapers have their own reasons, 
which we should not follow?—Oregon. 

The favored American style is the 
“-er” ending. Also, I think a heavy 
count of citations would show pre- 
ponderance of preference for “cata- 
log,” “cigaret,’ “program.” There’s 
nothing new about it. Noah Webster 
started the breakaway from British 
usage. The important point for us of 
the world of print is to adopt a style 
and stick to it. If you write “luster,” 
don’t write “fibre.” If you write “cat- 
alog,” write “cigaret.” 
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Senile Delinquency 

I have tried several stylebooks, but 
have discovered none thus far that an- 
swers my purpose. This ideal reference 
book must yield its information readily; 
a good index is most important. It must 
be up to the minute. It must, of course, 
bear the imprimatur of authority. Inci- 
dentally, may I take this opportunity to 
thank you for making lively and helpful 
the discussions of problems that vex the 
hurried and harried worker with words. 
—Indiana. 


The “Manual of Style” published 
by the University of Chicago Press, 
now in its tenth (and thoroughly re- 
vised) edition, comes as near to be- 
ing standard as anything in its field 
can. It answers the requirements 
stated in the letter. 


Half-title Style 


This question has come up in our 
publishing department, and I wish you 
would settle the argument for us: On 
the back of the half-title page is a list 
of books by the same author. I contend 
that the book in which this list appears 
need not be listed. I have noticed that 
some publishing houses do this and that 
others do not. Is there any rule govern- 
ing this practice, or is it merely a pref- 
erence on the part of publishers? 
—Idaho. 

Like kissing the cow, it’s a matter 
of taste. Listing of the book itself 
seems supererogatory, but not in- 
cluding it in the list makes the list 
incomplete. Some take the former 
fact as decisive, some the latter. I 
rather think examination of the 
books from which guidance was 
sought would indicate that the bet- 
ter publishers do not include the 
book in which the list appears. Some 


TYPOGRAPHY 
THAT SELLS 


Type is simply a medium for conveying 
your ideas to someone else. If you are sell- 
ing something with the printed word, it’s im- 
portant to remember that it is your product 
you want to sell—not the type or type-effect. 
Therefore the typography should focus all of 
a reader's attention on your product. Read- 
ers should pick up your advertising material 
and be favorably impressed with your prod- 
uct—they should not even be conscious of 
the typography. This is the way to use type 
if you want it to do a selling job for you. 

Kalkhoff Press typographers are past mas- 
ters in the art of setting “type that sells.” 
Our men are selling-minded—advertising- 
minded. We give you a smart set-up—clean, 
clear, and legible, without introducing any 
freak treatments. 

We realize that the type is being set to 
sell your product and we put as much “sell” 
into it as possible. Our judgment in the mat- 
ter of typeface selection, margins, and the 
use of white space and emphasis is at your 
disposal. Let us handle your next printing 
job—it may be the start of a long and 
friendly relationship we'll both enjoy. 


KALKHOFF PRESS, Inc. 


PRINTERS 
New York City 


















Many printers would do well to put empha- 
sis on type as a sales tool as is done here 


publishers clear up the point by 
heading the list with “Also by So- 
andso,” or “Other Books by the 
Same Author,” or something like 


that. It’s a case of “roll your own.” 


Once a Mile 

In the September number the words 
“accommodate” and “weird” are sug- 
gested as the most frequently misspelled 
words. I find “accommodation” in the 
lead. In the course of a journey of about 
six miles along the south coast of Natal 
I saw it misspelled on hotel notice 
boards six times. The word “separate,” 
spelled as “seperate,” is the second 
worst, I think. 

Any word with the diphthongs “ei,” 
“ie,” becomes an easy victim of the 
careless speller. A simple rhyme is often 
helpful: 

If the diphthong rhymes with “key,” 
The “i” must go before the “e,” 
Unless the diphthong follows “c.” 

There are exceptions to prove (test) 
the rule, such as “weird,” “seize,” and 
“leisure” (if you pronounce it with the 
sound of long “e” in the first syllable). 
These I recall by thinking that “During 
my leisure I seize every opportunity to 
learn weird words.”—Transvaal. 

It’s fun to hear from South Africa. 
That’s further away than even 
Brooklyn or Hubbukken, isn’t it? It 
just shows that we printer folk have 
the same problems all through the 
English-speaking world. So what? 
Well, just this: 

In every list I’ve seen, “accommo- 
date” is put down not as one of the 
toughest words, because it’s really as 
simple as a, b, c, but one of the 
words most frequently misspelled by 
a world that seems obstinately de- 
termined to make trouble where 
there really isn’t any. 

“Seize” and “siege” are real 
stickers, and “weird” is a_toe- 
stubber certainly. 

All those catch devices, mnemonic 
tricks. for “ei” and “ie,” fail to “in- 
trigue” me. It’s harder (I think) to 
hold in mind the memory rhymes 
than it is to learn the words outright. 

Rules go by the board when you 
say “g” before “e” or “i” is soft, as 
I have more than once heard and 
seen it said; because there’s “gill,” 
which in liquid measure is a jill and 
in a fish is gill, ghil, with the same 
“s” we have in “get” and “go”; 
“srind” and “gruel.” 

But it’s every man for himself, and 
if the memory tricks help you, USE 
’em; if they don’t discard ’em, and 
just simply up and LEARN the 
spellings. The “learning” way seems 
to me to be the most logical of the 
two for most of us. 
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She Months News 





More “Study” Lithography 


Increased interest in the study of off- 
set lithography over a period of six 
years is reflected in the annual report of 
the Lithographic Technical Foundation, 
Incorporated, 220 Easi 42nd Street, New 
York City. The figures indicate the ap- 
proximate enrollment in all lithographic 
courses in at least twelve centers under 
twenty different auspices during the 
years stated, and are: 1934, 430; 1935, 
560; 1936, 615; 1937, 920; 1938, 1100; and 
1939, 1600. 

Institutions named in the report where 
courses include material furnished by 
the Foundation are: Ottmar Mergen- 
thaler School of Printing, Baltimore; 
Burgard Vocational High School, Buf- 
falo; Ohio Mechanics Institute, Cincin- 
nati; Chicago School of Printing and 
Lithography, Chicago; Local No. 4, 
Amalgamated Lithographers of Amer- 
ica, Chicago; Newark Vocational High 
School, Newark; The New York Trade 
School in affiliation with Lithographic 
Foundation, New York; The New York 
School of Printing, New York; Edison 
Technical and Industrial High School, 
Rochester. 

References were made in the report 
to the research work done by the Foun- 
dation in connection with the develop- 
ment of improved printing surfaces, 
improvement of offset papers, develop- 
ment of better methods of controlling 
the drying of inks, and the improve- 
ment of photomechanical tone render- 
ing in halftone and color reproduction. 

Names were listed in the report of 
sixty-two business concerns which had 
contributed during the year “in one 
form or another,” and nineteen other 
concerns which had aided in research. 


Ayer Reports 


While daily newspapers decreased in 
number during 1939, weekly and semi- 
weekly newspapers increased, accord- 
ing to figures supplied by N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Incorporated, in connection with 
the issuance of its annual directory. 

The report shows 10,860 weeklies at 
the close of 1939 as compared with 10,728 
in 1938; 368 semi-weeklies compared 
with 357 of the previous year, and 38 
tri-weeklies in 1939 as compared with 
54 of the previous year. At the end of 
1939, the report showed 2,015 daily 
newspapers as compared with 2,056 the 
year before. Only 439 morning news- 
papers are published as compared with 
1,552 afternoon papers, while 24 are 


Brief mention of men and events associated with the 


printing and allied industries are published here. Items should reach us by tenth of month 


listed as “all day” papers. Circulation 
of daily newspapers decreased during 
the year by 1,244,718, the total circula- 
tion of 39,434,382 being reported at the 
end of 1939 as compared with that of the 
previous year, 40,679,100. 

Other publications increased during 
the year from 19,378, the figure at the 
close of the preceding year, to 19,746, 
which was the aggregate reported at the 
close of 1939. 


Mexico Honors Industry 


The Government of Mexico is follow- 
ing the example set by the United 
States Government in honoring the 
printing industry by the issuance of 
special commemorative postage stamps. 
The Mexican stamps give recognition 
to the priority claims for Juan Pablos 
as the first known printer in the western 
hemisphere. Records show that he op- 
erated a plant in Mexico City in 1539, 
just 100 years before Stephen Daye es- 
tablished his press in New England. One 
of the Mexican stamps shows the site, in 
Mexico, of the original Pablos press. 


Publishes Book on Spray Devices 


Binks Manufacturing Company has 
issued a 1940 catalog and data book of 
104 pages on spray painting and finish- 
ing equipment, which contains answers 
to everyday finishing problems, infor- 
mation about performance on all types 
of spray guns, spray booths, air com- 
pressors, extractors, respirators, hose, 
and other parts of spray units. The book 
is illustrated and is obtainable free upon 
request written upon a company letter- 
head the announcement states. 


Change Sales Tax Ruling 


Paper merchants of Chicago have no- 
tified printers and other paper users that 
a uniform practice has been instituted 
by which the 3 per cent sales tax is be- 
ing added to all invoices for paper “of 
specifications and quantities customarily 
stocked by the merchants in their ware- 
houses or which normally would be 
available within the state regardless of 
the fact that an interstate shipment may 
be involved.” The change in practice 
was made as a result of a new ruling 
made by the Department of Finance of 
the State of Illinois to the effect that no 
longer would such shipments be con- 
sidered as non-taxable interstate busi- 
ness, notwithstanding the fact that the 
shipment actually was made direct from 
the out-of-state paper mill. 


Urges Celebrations 


Observance of the “500th anniversary 
of the invention of printing,” in all com- 
munities is urged by The National 
Graphic Arts Education Guild in its 
January news bulletin. Typemakers, 
printers, librarians, educators, civic and 
church leaders are urged to participate 
in community celebrations “to pay 
honor to the great invention which, 
through these five centuries, has con- 
tributed more than any other to the 
progress of civilization.” 

Reference is made to two booklets 
available for the asking by interested 
persons. One is a “Manual of Sugges- 
tions and Methods for the Observance of 
the Five Hundredth Anniversary of 
Printing from Movable Type,” compiled 
and distributed by The Printing Anni- 
versary Committee of the American In- 
stitute of Graphic Arts. The other is a 
forty-four-page book titled, “Some 
Facts Concerning the Invention of 
Printing,” by Douglas C. McMurtrie, 
who is chairman of the celebration com- 
mittee of the International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen. 

In the list of acknowledgments con- 
tained in Mr. McMurtrie’s book, on page 
42, appears the following item: “The 
Inland Printer, which gave permission 
to reprint the text here reproduced 
with only minor revisions from its De- 
cember, 1936, and January and Feb- 
ruary, 1937, issues.” 


Attendance Booster 


Herbert Kaufman, connected with the 
General Printing Ink Corporation, New 
York City, in his capacity as a booster 
of the Young Lithographers Associa- 
tion, issued a four-page lithographed 
mailing piece to promote the attendance 
at the meeting of January 10 at which 
talks were given by leading advertising 
men, including L. Rohe Walter, adver- 
tising manager of the Flintkote Com- 
pany, and president of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association. 

It was stated in the letter, which was 
part of the mailing piece, that two years 
ago the group was organized with 
twelve members and that its present 
membership exceeds sixty lithographers 
who meet regularly at the Advertising 
Club of New York. Occupations repre- 
sented among the membership include 
sales managers, foremen, estimaters, 
salesmen, production men, and pro- 
prietors. A. B. Rode, Junior, is president 
of the Young Lithographers Association. 








Buy Adolph Weiss Interests 

Adolph Weiss, manufacturer of Weiss- 
Speedry gravure presses, has sold his 
patents, patterns, and other assets in- 
cluding good will to the Chambon Cor- 
poration of Garfield, New Jersey. An- 
nouncement of the deal came from 
Thomas Meloy, president of the Cham- 
bon Corporation, who added that Mr. 
Weiss has joined the executive engi- 
neering staff of the corporation. The 
Weiss-Speedry presses will be added 
to the present Champlain line made by 
the corporation, and outstanding fea- 
tures covered by Weiss patents will be 
incorporated in its line of multicolor 
rotary gravure presses. 


A.T.F. Uses New Formula 


American Type Founders has an- 
nounced a discontinuance of its old for- 
mula of making leads and slugs and the 
adoption of the “Duratin formula” of 
4 per cent tin, 11 per cent antimony, 
and 85 per cent lead. This is said to be 
the formula of new linotype metal, hence 
leads and slugs need not be re-distrib- 
uted in plants operating their own type- 
setting machines. The Duratin products 
are available in sizes from one- to 
twelve-point and in various weights, 
packed in cartons. 


Develops “Headline” Technique 

Lucian Bernhard, type designer and 
poster artist, has developed a new tech- 
nique for the design and production of 
display lines which he calls “Bernhard 
Photo-magnetic Lettering.” The tech- 
nique includes photographing selected 
characters of a master alphabet to the 
size desired for the display lines. In an 
announcement concerning the technique 
and service developed, the following 
explanation was given: 

“Photo-magnetic lettering makes it 
possible to produce display lines from 
the large and varied number of new and 
original alphabets created by Bernhard 
during the past few years. The service 
can be rendered at a speed comparable 
with typesetting and at a cost which 
compares favorably with hand lettering. 
Designs can be adapted to any given 
area or measure; they can be produced 
in negative or positive; halftones are 
easily done. As many proofs as are re- 
quested can be provided in as many 
sizes for the layout man on paper, or 
on positive film for offset or gravure 
printing.” 

The new method of “headline letter- 
ing via photography” is being used by 
trade typographers, one of them being 
Composing Room, Incorporated, New 
York City. 

Mr. Bernhard, who has developed the 
new technique, is credited with the de- 
sign of numerous faces of type. 


Ordered to Cease and Desist 


Again, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has issued a cease-and-desist or- 
der against a firm—this time in Min- 
neapolis—because of the deceptive use 
of printed advertising. The firm used 
advertising which stated that the pres- 
entation of the certificate and 59 cents 
entitled the bearer to purchase a $3.00 
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item ot merchandise. Another certifi- 
cate and $1.98 entitled the purchaser to 
the privilege of buying a $5.00 item. 
The Federal Trade Commission, in its 
findings, declared that “the prices rep- 
resented by the respondents as the cus- 
tomary retail prices of the products are 
fictitious and greatly in excess of the 
prices at which the articles customarily 
are offered for sale and sold.” 


New Rubber-Plate Department 

American Type Founders has estab- 
lished a rubber-plate department, it is 
announced by Frederick B. Heitkamp, 
vice-president. The growing need of 
assisting the printing trade in develop- 
ment of rubber-plate technique was the 
reason for starting this division of the 
company, Mr. Heitkamp says. 





FRED A. HACKER 


The rubber-plate department will be 


headed by Fred A. Hacker. Mrs. Made- 
lon L. Haellinghorst has been appointed 
as eastern representative. Harry Loose, 
who will make his headquarters in Chi- 
cago, has the Middle West as his terri- 
tory. These representatives will serve 
primarily as technical experts to super- 
vise installations, train operatives, and 
assist pressmen in rubber-plate print- 
ing techniques. 


Booklet on Index System 

A booklet has been issued by the de- 
partment of publishing and printing of 
the Rochester Athenaeum and Me- 
chanics Institute describing an index to 
printing periodical literature prepared 
by R. Randolph Karch, technical ad- 
viser. Twenty-eight publications, listed 
in the index, are designated by symbols, 
as also are subjects covering advertising, 
bindery operations, business manage- 
ment, composition, education, electro- 
typing, history, ink, intaglio processes, 
production management, newspaper 
work, paper, photoengraving, plano- 
graph, presswork (relief), proofreading, 
rubber-plate printing, stereotyping, type 
and ornament, typography layout and 
design. All publications included in the 
listings are bound in volumes for the 
convenience of the students using the 
index system which has approximately 
10,000 cards—one for each article listed. 





Trade Secretaries Meet 

Various questions pertaining to the 
management of printers’ trade associa- 
tions were considered at the informal 
meeting of the Graphic Arts Trade As- 
sociation Executives held in Knicker- 
bocker Hotel, Chicago, January 6 and 7. 
D. A. Sweeney, of Indianapolis, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the association, pre- 
pared the outline of subjects to be dis- 
cussed on the basis of results of a ques- 
tionnaire sent to secretaries in the 
middle western states. S. F. Beatty, of 
Chicago Graphic Arts Federation, pre- 
sided. Subjects discussed included group 
advertising, factory hour costs, relations 
with paper merchants, organizing groups 
of junior executives, surveys of printing 
volume, and Government competition. 
Elmer J. Koch, secretary of the United 
Typothetae of America, outlined the 
proposed reorganization plan of the 
national organization. Criticisms of the 
operation of the Government Printing 
Office were based upon the idea that 
printers were taxed, but unlike other 
taxpayers they did not receive any of 
the benefits of the buying power of the 
Government. Thomas Quinn Beesley, of 
Washington, D. C., president of the Na- 
tional Council on Business Mail, Incor- 
porated, in his talk referred to activities 
pertaining to the change in postal regu- 
lations by which printers and others re- 
ceived benefits because of change in 
rates on catalogs and books that was put 
in effect some time ago. 


Convenient Handbooks 


The Rochester Athenaeum and Me- 
chanics Institute, Rochester, N. Y., has 
issued handbooks describing the opera- 
tion of several machines and one on 
platen press makeready, which are based 
on information from the manufacturers 
and in line with the best practice in 
modern plants. The books, or booklets, 
are one-half the size of the ordinary 
handbooks issued by the manufacturers 
but contain the same information, so are 
convenient to carry. All the booklets 
are well illustrated. The price of each 
booklet is fifty cents, from the book de- 
partment of the Institute. The titles are 
as follows: “Operation of the Miehle 
Vertical Printing Press”; “Operation of 
the Miehle Horizontal Printing Press”; 
“Kelly No. 1 Cylinder Press”; “The Op- 
eration of the Ludlow Typograph”; 
“The Craftsman Automatic Unit”; 
“Platen Presswork and Makeready.” 
Purchasers may rely on the information 
in these booklets as authentic. 


Ban Oversized Cartons 


Because cartons enclosing collapsible 
tubes have been larger than the sizes of 
the tubes warranted, the Food and Drug 
Administration has taken action to pre- 
vent the use of deceptive oversized car- 
tons. As a consequence, trade groups are 
working out a formula for manufac- 
turers to follow, providing for tubes, 
larger than five-eighths of an inch in 
diameter, to be contained in cartons not 
more than seven-thirty-seconds of an 
inch longer than the tubes. Width of 
cartons may be three-thirty-seconds of 
an inch greater than diameter of tubes. 
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Honor Harry L. Gage 

Award of the Harry J. Friedman 
memorial medal for distinguished ser- 
vice in the cause of graphic arts educa- 
tion was bestowed upon Harry L. Gage, 
vice-president of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, at the graduation 
exercises of the vocational high school 
department of the New York School of 
Printing, at Textile High School, New 
York City, Wednesday, January 24. 
Harry J. Friedman, a nephew of the 
donor, presented the medal and read 
the citation, which referred to Mr. Gage 
as a “student, scholar, and educator; 
an author of books, lecturer in schools, 
colleges, and civic organizations,” and 
“an outstanding critic in evaluating 
graphic arts standards and production.” 
His service in numerous capacities was 
cited at the presentation. 

Personnel of the committee on award 
was: J. Henry Holloway, principal of 
the New York School of Printing; Mor- 
ris E. Siegel, head of vocational and 
trade schools in the City of New York; 
Don H. Taylor, executive vice-presi- 
dent of New York Employing Printers 
Association; Betty A. Hawley Donnelly, 
vice-president of the New York State 
Federation of Labor and executive sec- 
retary of the Advisory Board on Indus- 
trial Education. 


Moise S. Steeg Dead 


Moise S. Steeg, Senior, a former pres- 
ident of the New Orleans Typothetae 
and president of the Steeg Printing 
Company, New Orleans, died Sunday, 
January 28. Funeral services were held 
on the Monday following. He was born 
sixty years ago. His father, Aaron 
Steeg, edited and published a news- 
paper and founded the Steeg Printing 
Company. He early became interested 
in the business and was active in vari- 
ous business, educational, and fraternal 
organizations. His widow and a son, 
Moise Steeg, Junior, survive. 


Describes Services 


“Twenty-two Years of Service” is the 
title of a booklet published by the 
Southern Master Printers Federation, 
for the purpose, as stated by V. C. Gar- 
riott, secretary-treasurer, “to keep old 
members sold and to sell new ones.” 
Twenty-two pages of the twenty-four- 
page and cover booklet are devoted to 
the listing of the services which the 
Federation renders to its members op- 
erating plants in all southern states. 


Death Takes William Pfatf 

William Pfaff, in the printing busi- 
ness in New Orleans over fifty years, 
known internationally because of his 
prominence in U. T. A. activities, died 
Sunday, January 28, after an extended 
illness. Private funeral services were 
held on Monday, January 29. 

In the recent December issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, reference was made to 
the Golden Jubilee of the firm, Searcy 
& Pfaff, Limited, of which Mr. Pfaff 
was secretary-treasurer, but the state- 
ment was made that because of his ill- 
ness, no commemorative festivities had 
been planned. 


Mr. Pfaff was born sixty-eight years 
ago. He was seven years old when he 
was orphaned by the yellow fever epi- 
demic in 1878, and thereafter he was 
educated in the Seventh Street Or- 
phan’s Home, up to the fourth grade. 
Then his business career began as a 
printer’s “devil.” At eighteen, he be- 
came the partner with his brother-in- 
law, D. J. Searcy, in a one-room, third- 
floor print shop under the name of 
Searcy & Pfaff. The firm prospered, 
moved to larger quarters in 1903, and 
in 1924 moved to its present quarters. 

Trade association activities engaged 
Mr. Pfaff’s attention early in his career. 
He served the New Orleans Graphic 
Arts Association in various capacities, 
and for several terms was its president. 
He likewise was active in the U. T. A., 
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and in 1930 was elected to the presi- 
dency. He was president for two terms 
of the New Orleans Association of 
Commerce, was active in the local 
Community Chest, the Charity Hospi- 
tal, the Seventh Street Orphan’s Home; 
was a director of United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, a director and a for- 
mer vice-president of the American 
Bank and Trust Company, and also was 
active in the Elks, Shrine, and other 
fraternal organizations. He is survived 
by his son, William S. Pfaff, who is 
associated with the business; and three 
daughters. 


Show New Paper's Press 
Demonstration of the ATF-Weben- 
dorfer web-feed offset newspaper press, 
constructed for the Hartford Newsdaily, 
attracted many publishers and newsmen 
to Mount Vernon, New York, during 
the week of January 18 to 26. John B. 
Webendorfer, of the Webendorfer- Wills 
Offset Division of American Type 
Founders, acted as host for the occa- 
sion. Test runs were made on the press 
with special offset news-print paper 
supplied by the International Paper 
Company on which a new offset black 
ink made by Fuchs & Lang Manufac- 
turing Company was used. The press 
was shipped to Hartford where the 
Newsdaily printed by the offset process 
will get into production about March 1. 


Ratio Scale in Effect 

Photoengravers will put into effect a 
new basis for charging for their prod- 
ucts with 100 units of value as a mini- 
mum charge for a cut, multiplied by the 
price for a unit which a particular pho- 
toengraving establishment will want to 
charge. It is expected that the new sys- 
tem will begin about March 1, at which 
time the American Photo-Engravers As- 
sociation will have distributed its charts 
and other literature concerning the new 
ratio basis of computing prices. The 
plan is in accord with a resolution 
adopted at the national convention of 
the association held in Philadelphia last 
October. 

According to the plan, the old method 
of arriving at a price for halftone cuts, 
zine etchings, or process color plates by 
measuring their size, noting the price 
figure on the chart for that size and then 
allowing the particular rate of discount 
quoted to the customer will be abol- 
ished. The “Ratio Scale” chart and side 
notes will furnish the “yardstick” for 
the new procedure but the figures on 
the chart will evaluate the particular 
size as being a specified number of 
units, and this figure multiplied by the 
rate of 41% cents a unit, or any other 
figure which represents the selling price, 
will be the amount which will appear on 
the invoice of the seller. 

Louis Flader, commissioner of the 
American Photo-Engravers Association, 
said that the plan had been evolved 
after a nationwide survey of cost data 
conducted over a period of years by 
W. B. Lawrence, C. P. A., who is in 
charge of the association’s cost and sta- 
tistical department. Attempts to put the 
“Ratio Scale of Value” plan into effect 
several years ago met with some oppo- 
sition, whereupon it was dropped until 
the membership became accustomed to 
the thought of change and recognized its 
advantages. The motion to put the scale 
into effect came unexpectedly at the 
convention in October, and was adopted 
without opposition. 


Spray Suspected 

Fifteen cans of “ATF Gun Mix,” con- 
signed to the agents in Switzerland of 
American Type Founders, aroused the 
suspicions of Italian officials at Genoa 
to a point where they decided to hold a 
$1,000,000 cargo on the 24,000 ton liner, 
“Vulcania,” until they learned by cable 
that it was a harmless spraying liquid 
used in air guns to prevent offset on 
printing presses, and was not, as the of- 
ficials feared, war munitions. 


Copyright Law Studied 

Copies of a proposed Federal law to 
amend and consolidate all Acts re- 
specting copyrights, introduced in the 
United States Senate by Senator 
Thomas of Utah; and known as Senate 
Bill 3043, have been sent to members 
of the Book Manufacturers, Incorpo- 
rated, by its counsel, J. Raymond Tif- 
fany. Members have been requested to 
read and study the proposed law, and 
suggest any changes that might occur 
to them. The Bill consists of forty-eight 
sections with about 14,000 words. 
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University Press in Its New Home 


e THIs month, The University of 
California Press gets under way in 
its new building. The new structure 
fronts the west end of the Berkeley 
Campus and is of conservative mod- 
ern architecture. When the new 
building was being designed, Samuel 
T. Farquhar, the university’s printer, 
insisted on plans that provided an 
efficient flow for production and com- 
fortable working conditions. Aside 
from these restrictions, the architects 
had the utmost freedom of action. As 
visitors will see, the new Press build- 


bers of the university faculty. In ad- 
dition, it prints nearly all of the busi- 
ness forms, schedules, catalogs, et 
cetera, used on the seven campuses. 
The floor plan is worth study and 
reference. In front, are the three sto- 
ries of the main offices of the Press. 
On the first floor, left, is the business 
office. The manager’s office and the 
office of V. J. McHenry, plant super- 
intendent, are beyond. There are two 
smaller offices for authors’ use in 
proofreading or for research related 
to publication of their manuscripts. 








Floor - to - ceiling glass partitions 
separate departments and reduce 
noise. The composing room is in three 
sections, divided by glass partitions. 
One is for the monotypes. Another is 
for the proofreaders. It is lighted by 
mercury vapor lamps for eye-com- 
fort. The last is for the rest of the de- 
partment. The proofreaders’ room is 
well noise-proofed by double glass 
partitions. 

The whole manufacturing depart- 
ment is floored with end-grain red- 
wood blocks for long wear and re- 
silience. This type surface is the most 
satisfactory for men who spend the 
big part of the day on their feet. 





Printing and composing room of The University of California’s new Press Building are located in one-story section. Offices are in front 


ing is not only an efficient shop, but 
an edifice whose appearance would 
be a credit to any modern institution. 

Because the activities of the Press 
are so varied, the layout of the build- 
ing was a stiff problem. The publish- 
ing work is rather sharply divided 
into two types of activity. First, there 
are the regular schedules of publish- 
ing results of original research by the 
faculty. Most of this material is dis- 
tributed by exchange through the 
library by the university depart- 
ments, or by the writers. 

Second, there is the production of 
less specialized books. In this group, 
manuscripts from all sources are 
considered. It is expected, however, 
that sufficient copies of books in this 
group will be sold to pay the costs of 
publication. Design and bookmaking 
standards have been kept high, even 
though these books are, more or less, 
for popular consumption. Six of them 
have made the Fifty Books of the 
Year lists chosen annually by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts. 

The Press serves scholarship in 


general, but is especially for mem- 
.} 
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At right of the main entrance is a 
display room. Products of the Press 
and other displays related to print- 
ing and publishing are exhibited 
here. The university library will use 
it also for various kinds of exhibits. 
in graphic arts. 

Left, on the second floor, is the 
sales department, occupying three 
rooms. The editorial rooms are at the 
right and in the wing is a library of 
all the publications of the Press. The 
library will be fully equipped for edi- 
torial reference work and can be used 
for conferences. 

The bindery occupies all the third 
floor. It binds or rebinds over 25,000 
volumes a year for the main and de- 
partmental libraries of the univer- 
sity. Edition binding of new books is 
also done here. An elevator from the 
shop floor saves carrying material 
any great distance. 

Generous use of skylights of the 
“saw-tooth” variety, arranged to give 
the even quality of north light, is a 
feature of the building. The south 
wall is of glass brick for added nat- 
ural light without sunlight’s glare. 


The plant has been designed to 
avoid waste motion. Manuscripts 
from the offices go direct to the com- 
posing room, then to the pressroom, 
and then direct to the bindery. Form 
racks are built into the wall between 
the composing room and the press- 
room. Open at both sides, they make 
live forms instantly available to 
either department. 

Through the service entrance, 
opening into the bindery wrapping 
room, trucks may be driven directly 
into the building. The elevator to 
the basement paper storage section 
also conveniently serves the loading 
platform. 

At one end of the bindery is the 
mimeographing department. The 
University Press has found that this 
process is the most efficient and least 
expensive way to produce syllabi, 
examination papers, and other sim- 
ilar material used by a large educa- 
tional institution. Space has been 
saved for a later installation of an 
offset press and auxiliary equipment. 
Flexibility is a feature not forgot- 
ten in this new University Press 
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building at Berkeley. Space behind 
the offices, that is, the whole shop, 
has one roof. It is supported by 
widely spaced pillars. Partitions be- 
tween various departments are easily 
changed and the wood-block floor 
can be quickly taken up for electric- 
ity conduits and telephone or gas in- 
stallations. Each department has 
space for growth. A private tele- 


Ink Consistency Now Measured 
by New Mechanical Instrument 


e The Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation has developed a mechanical 
device, the Inkometer, to measure 
the consistency of lithographic and 
other inks. It is described in a bul- 





“Standardization of ink consist- 
ency, however, has been hindered by 
a lack of knowledge and of adequate 
testing methods. Various terms have 
been used to describe the manifes- 
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Samuel T. Farquhar, University printer, laid 


phone system gives quick communi- 
cation between all parts of the 
building. 

The building and equipment cost 
approximately $400,000, of which 
$150,000 was provided by the Public 
Works Administration. 


* * 


Adams Press at Exhibit 


The historic printing press that 
printed the story of George Wash- 
ington’s funeral went on display at 
the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, beginning January 28. 
It is one of the oldest presses in the 
United States. 

The press was built by Adams 
Ramage in 1793, taken to Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania, in 1800, and was 
used to print Adams Centinel (a 
misspelling of Sentinel which wasn’t 
corrected for many years). Robert 
Harper was its first printer. 


out the floor plan of the new composing room and pressroom for efficient production 


letin, and the preface by Prof. Rob- 
ert F. Reed constitutes an instruc- 
tive description. It reads in part 
as follows: 

“Color standardization presents 
relatively few difficulties as far as 
testing methods are concerned. Pig- 
ments in general use are quite sta- 
ble in the absence of light, and are 
subject to little change with age. 
The methods of comparing pigments 
and inks for top-tone, under-tone, 
and tinctorial strength are very sen- 
sitive and leave little to be desired. 
Once a series of color standards is 
adopted, it is relatively easy to de- 
tect slight differences in successive 
lots of individual pigments or inks. 
The development of practical color 
analyzers such as the General Elec- 
tric’s Photoelectric Spectrophoto- 
meter has also made possible the re- 
cording of accurate spectral reflec- 
tion curves for greater precision. 


tations of consistency, such as vis- 
cosity, body, stiffness or softness, 
length or shortness, lifting prop- 
erties, and tack, but the actual 
characteristics which determine the 
printing quality of an ink have been 
little understood. Methods of testing 
have been extremely empirical and 
have involved the human element 
to a large extent. What standardiza- 
tion has been accomplished has de- 
pended on the maintenance of so- 
called standard samples, but it is 
well known that ink consistency 
varies both reversibly and irrevers- 
ibly and with age, and that the ink- 
maker must depend largely on expe- 
rience and judgment in adjusting the 
consistencies of successive batches of 
any given ink. 

“Obviously, the logical solution of 
the problem of consistency standard- 
ization depends on the development 
of means whereby ink consistency 
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can be accurately measured and rep- 
resented by numerical values. Also, 
since inks are thixotropic plastic ma- 
terials subject to reversible changes 
jin consistency with mechanical agi- 
tation, consistency measurements 
should be taken while the inks are 
in a state of agitation comparable 
to that which takes place during ac- 
tual printing. 

“With these considerations in mind 
an investigation was made of the 
plastic properties of lithographic and 
printing inks and of methods of plas- 
ticity measurement which might 
prove applicable to them. The con- 
ventional methods of plastometry 
and the various empirical methods, 
_ such as clays, tars, asphalts, paints, 
and lacquers, were found altogether 
unsatisfactory. As a result it was 
necessary to develop a totally new 
method in which the printing con- 
ditions are closely approximated 
during measurement. This method 
involves the use of the Inkometer, 
and should prove of outstanding 
value to manufacturers and users of 
lithographic and printing inks.” 

It is claimed that the Inkometer is 
especially helpful in the adjustment 
of ink consistencies for wet multicol- 
ored printing, and that it prohibits 
misting and piling of inks and pick- 
ing or peeling of paper. It is further 
claimed that the ink manufacturer 
will be able to standardize the print- 
ing consistency of ink, as well as its 
color, tinctorial strength, covering 
power, and finish, thereby avoiding 
lost time on the lithographic offset 
press. 

“Arrangements have been made 
for manufacture of the Inkometer 
under U. S. Patent No. 2,101,332. 
Those interested in obtaining an Ink- 
ometer should address the Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation, In- 
corporated, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York City,” the bulletin states. 


* . 
Blackout Relief 


Inroads of blackouts on British 
business may soon be alleviated by 
the use of luminous paint printing. 
Experiments are now in progress 
with paints and inks that glow in the 
dark after being exposed to bright 
light for signs, posters, and like ad- 
vertising. Luminous paints are not 
new, but this adaptation of them 
would open up a new field for their 
use in locations which enterprising 


advertisers must now ignore. 
‘ 
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In an article in Patra, official organ 
of the Printing and Allied Trades 
Research Association, Colonel May- 
hew, managing director of a silk- 
screen concern, tells of his experi- 
ments with luminous cards. He has 
tested their varying degrees of lumi- 
nosity and the duration of visibility. 

The entire background of the card 
is coated with the luminous paint, 
according to the explanation in 
Patra. Then the lettering or designs 
are printed on top of the back- 
ground, which would seem to give a 


reverse effect. Silk-screen so far 
seems to be the only method of 
printing the luminous pieces. Two 
background coats are usually needed 
and if the signs or cards are for out- 
door use, they are coated with var- 
nish after printing. 

Exposure to bright daylight or 
placing the printed cards close to 
unusually bright artificial light is 
necessary. Three hours exposure is 
necessary if the luminosity is to last 
all night Colonel Mayhew reports in 
his article in Patra. 





care of these factors. 


SOLVING ODD-SHAPE FITTINGS 


Herewith are given formulas for calculating square inch measurements of 
irregular designs. As wide spacing and letterspacing are frequently necessary 
to make the type fit the various shapes, an allowance should be made to take 


A deduction of 10 per cent from the total area available, when calculating 
type to be used, is usually sufficient. Where type is over 10-point and shapes 
are small in area, allowances up to 15 per cent may be necessary. 





O) 


CIRCLE 


Diameter in picas squared, di- 
vided by 50, gives area in square 
inches. 

For example: A circle 20 picas 
in diameter equals 20 « 20 ~ 50 
= 8 square inches. 


N 


TRIANGLE 


Multiply perpendicular height 
in picas by base in picas and di- 
vide by 75 to obtain area in 
square inches. 

For example: A triangle 20 picas 
high and 30 picas base equals 
20 < 30 — 75 = 8 square inches. 





C 


OVAL 


Multiply width in picas by 
height in picas and divide by 50 
to obtain area in square inches. 

For example: An oval 30 picas 
wide by 20 picas high equals 30 
< 20 + 50 = 12 square inches. 
Curved shapes, a problem in 
any shop for the compositor, 
thus yield to simple arithmetic. 





/_\ 


TRAPEZOID 





Add length of top line in picas 
to length of base in picas, multi- 
ply by height in picas, and divide 
by 75, to obtain area in square 
inches. 

For example: Top line 40 picas, 
base line 20 picas, height 20 picas 
—therefore 40 + 20 — 60 x 20 = 
1200 — 75 = 16 square inches. 











Above formulas for fitting copy to irregular shapes are from “Type Faces,” type catalog of 
Smith & Miles, trade typesetters, Sydney, Australia. Just one of book’s excellent features 
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LATEST EQUIPMENT FOR THE PLANT 


MIEHLE 56 is a new single-color auto- 
matic unit produced by Miehle Printing 
Press and Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago. Its type bed is 44% by 56% 
inches and will handle a sheet as large 
as 4114 by 56 inches, or as small, auto- 
matically fed, as 19 by 25 inches. Con- 
cerning its delivery capacity, an an- 
nouncement issued by the company 
states: “On thirty-four commercial, run- 
of-the-plant printing jobs, ranging from 
1,000 to 17,000 impressions, the average 
running speed of the Miehle 56, single- 
color automatic, was 2,205, only forty- 
five revolutions less than its top rated 
speed. The average hourly production 
over those thirty-four jobs was 1,972, a 
production index of 89.4 per cent.” 
Standard equipment of the unit consists 
of the press, a Dexter automatic stream- 
feeder with two loading boards and 
complete Kimble electrical equipment. 


THe New LupLow universal matrix 
cabinet, designed to facilitate the han- 
dling of matrices of the larger point 
sizes and to provide cases with increased 
matrix-holding capacity, has been an- 
nounced by the Ludlow Typograph 
Company. The features of the cabinet 
are described and illustrated in a folder, 











9 by 12 inches, printed in three colors. 
A copy may be obtained by writing to 
the company. 


TWO ADDITIONAL sizes and weights of 
Futura have been announced by In- 
tertype Corporation. They are 8- and 
10-point Futura Light with Oblique. 


THIS PARAGRAPH set in the ten point 
size of Intertype Futura Light duplexed 
with Futura Light Oblique 1234567890 
THIS PARAGRAPH is set in the eight point 
size of Intertype Futura Light and is duplexed 
with its companion Futura Light hens = 


THIS PARAGRAPH is set in the 4 point size of Intertype 
Century Expanded and is duplexed with Italic 1234567890 
Other additions announced are 4- and 
5-point Rex with Franklin Gothic, and 
4-point Century Expanded with Italic. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY, 
of Grand Haven, Michigan, now offers a 
new small proof press, called the CG, 
which makes it possible to pull proofs in 
register. The new press is like the com- 
pany’s Series G, except that it is 
equipped with bed grippers. The press 
has a stationary cylinder and a recipro- 
cating bed. A full-size ink plate serves 
as a cover for the cylinder. Action of 
the paper gripper is reported as simple, 
yet positive. It is held securely between 
the bearers and can be adjusted or re- 
moved quickly. Steel stands may be had, 
if desired, and a galley plate is a stand- 
ard accessory. The press is made in 
three capacities. They are: for galleys 
up to 12 by 18 inches, for full length, 
five-column width galleys, for regular 
eight-column newspaper pages. 


Two B-secTion V belts and a twin- 
grooved motor pulley are new features 
of the improved Challenge Diamond 
power paper cutter according to an an- 
nouncement by The Challenge Machin- 
ery Company. The new type of drive is 
designed to eliminate belt slippage and 





The Challenge Machinery Company has incor- 
porated several new features in this cutter 


deliver an even flow of power. Another 
new feature is the change to the 38-inch 
table height adopted as the standard 
after a survey made indicated that such 
a height was most popular. Three sizes 
of the power cutter are: 3044-inch, 3414- 
inch and 3614-inch. All are identical in 
construction. 


A NEW ROLLER for lithograph presses 
has been announced by the Ideal Roller 
& Manufacturing Company. It is named 
“Durolith” and is described as “a 
tougher vulcanized oil roller.” It is said 
to have been “built with four times the 
tensile strength of the former Ideal 
lithographic vulcanized oil roller” to 
withstand “the grueling requirements of 
modern high-speed presses.” In a his- 
torical note reference was made by the 
company to the introduction of its vul- 
canized oil rollers more than twenty 
years ago which “were the first depar- 


ture from leather lithographic rollers, 
which had to be scraped clean.” 


ELECTRA CURSIVE is an added member 
of the Electra family of faces produced 
by Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
and is “useful for complete texts of verse 


ELECTRA ROMAN 


abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 


ELECTRA BOLD 


abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 


and other specialized purposes,” so C. H. 
Griffith, vice-president of the company 
in charge of typographic development, 
states. 


ANOTHER ADDITION to the Karnak 
family of type faces made in matrix 
form by the Ludlow Typograph Com- 
pany has made its appearance and is 


Karnak Italic 


named Karnak Intermediate _ Italic, 
available in sizes from 8- to 48-point. 
It was designed for commercial and ad- 
vertising composition as well as for 
newspaper headlines. 


A NEW PRE-REGISTER SYSTEM for color 
plates has been devised by The Printing 
Machinery Company. It employs what 
are called the Sterling Sheet Register 
Gages. These gages are equipped with 


~ small round steel punches by means of 











PMC Warnock Sheet Register Gage 











which round holes are cut in blank 
margins of printed sheets in desired po- 
sitions. Sheets thus printed and punched 
in accordance with directions furnished 
by the manufacturers, serve in pre- 
registering succeeding sets of color 
plates on the same mounting bases. 
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Editorial Leadership 
of The Inland Printer 


@ Unlike trade journals whose edi- 
torial plan is routine, following the 
same pattern for years, The Inland 
Printer is “tops” with graphic arts 
executives because its editors con- 
tinually originate more new and 
practical features to meet specific 
problems and changing needs and 
conditions. They assign certain sub- 
jects for recognized authorities to 
work out practical helps, report new 
developments, and recommend cer- 
tain methods and devices proved 
successful by leading plants. 

Result: An invaluable magazine... 

















In a class by ttself 


More Original Features Than any Printing Magazine 








—a built-to-order service 
that’s alert—authoritative— 
accurate—thoroughly relia- 
ble! A magazine in tune 
with trends, easily under- 
stood, quickly read. Con- 
densed material informs and 
interprets, educates and 
stimulates—states technical 
facts simply—reveals how- 
to-do-it information, ad- 
vanced methods often hard 
to get, sales-building ideas, 
criticism and reproductions 
of finest specimens of typog- 
raphy, layout, and printing. 


That is why The Inland Monthly Mailing Piece — print- 


Printer is most constructive! 
Revitalizing! Aggressive! 
More closely read! Presents 
monthly more original, 
USABLE material than any 
other printing magazine! 
We mention briefly exclu- 
sive features, many things 
we originated, no other mag- 
azine has thought of: 
The IDEA File— printers swap 
ideas that click! A money-maker! 
Typographic Clinic—resettings 
of aenemic printing by. specialists. 
Before ard After effects! 


Depend upon The Inland Printer to help solve your 
problems. Only $4 yearly brings this valuable aid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


a 
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@ 522 Fifth Ave., New York 


er’s ready-made promotion, created 
by experts! (Plates are only cost.) 


Typographic Scoreboard—lay- 
out, art, typography of national ad- 
vertising is rated. A real aid! 


Departments we originated 
years ago, which others have 
not established or conducted 
as well: 


Specimen Review — color repro- 
ductions of fine printing: criticism 
by J. L. Frazier is constructive! 


The Pressroom — practical an- 
swers by Eugene St. John to queries. 


The Proofroom—by Edward N. 
Teall, eminent editor of dictionaries. 


Offset Technique—Qs and As 
help letterpress printers whose off- 
set problems differ from those of full- 
fledged lithographers. 
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PROFITS for YOU 
specialty printing 


9x12 New Era Press, equipped to 
print two colors on one side of 
sheet, and one color on the other 
side and to number, punch, per- 
forate, slit, cut off, and deliver by 
conveyor belt. 


Work that the average printer can’t touch—tickets, labels, tags, match-book 
covers, register forms, etc.—you can handle easily with a NEW ERA Filat-Bed 
Web Press... and at 7500 multi-color sheets per hour! Available in six sizes, 
from 6x6 to 13x38, the NEW ERA press delivers a finished product—sheeted, re- 
wound, or zig-zag folded, as required. Attachments can be provided for slitting, 
punching, perforating, cutting, scoring, numbering, and for reinforcing and eye- 


letting tags—all in one operation. Write for particulars and samples of work. 


NEW ERA 


FLAT-BED WEB PRESSES 


NEW ERA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
375-I ELEVENTH AVENUE, PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 








New Era Collater, equipped to handle 13 webs (7 paper and 6 
carbon webs shown), and to wire staple and cut off in lengths from 
4 to 11 inches. Can be equipped to gum, cross perforate, punch, 
slit, and zig-zag fold, in fold-lengths to 11 inches. 
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y binding 
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Selected materials, 


J] in ever 
exacting are ah of quality an 


capacity “ 
Dummies, Rec’ books guaran 


ommendations, 


Estimates made pro duction an 


without charee- ‘6 includes Ce 5 
: ice inclu : = 
Our binding ser mechanical metal binding 


sensationa & R rn N KIN 


d fast delivery- 


rcla—the 


: . HICAGO 
sapere LASALLE STREET, © 
= BINDING SPECIALISTS 
| BOR INEARLY FIFTY YEA 








FOR AS LITTLE AS i¢ PER KW. HR.* 


CATERPILLAR 


DIESEL-ELECTRIC SETS 13 to 30 kw.) 


* Depending on average load and local price of fuel 





For regular, emergency or aux- low maintenance, long life, 
iliary use, there’s nothing to  matchlessly low operating cost 
compare with these truly eco- (uses cheap fuel). Savings can 
nomical power-plants! Proved soon repay purchase outlay. 
“Caterpillar” design and qual- Get the facts. See nearest dealer 
ity construction. ... Simple, or send for free literature. 
compact, easily in- 
stalled in small space. F 
.. . Sure-starting; self- | 
regulating (no switch- | 
board or other external | 
control apparatus | 
needed). . .. No | Concern 

l 

| 

l 

& 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 
Peoria, Ill. Dept. IP-2 


Send free information on new Diesel- 
Electric Sets. 





trained attendant re- 
quired; no frequent 
nor delicate adjust- 
ments. . . . Low price, 


Att’n of. 
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EVERY Plant Needs Them 
TRY THE SENSATIONAL NEW 


Zephyr BLACKS 


These inks represent a complete nev, 
chemical achievement. Based on che 
principle of polymerization, they are un- 
like any other product on the market. 

e SET in 60 seconds. 

e BACK UP in 30 minutes. 

e BONE DRY in an hour. 

e ZEPHYR BLACKS are perfected in 

three grades. Available for prac- 
tically any job. 


Try Them Out. For folder, or trial order, 


WRITE! WIRE! PHONE! 
Now in use from Coast to Coast 


Sinclair & Valentine Co. 


ENKS®  maworrice anp FACTORY 


611 West 129th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Albany Cleveland Kansas City New Orleans 
Baltimore Dallas Los Angeles Philadelphia 
Birmingham Dayton Manila San Francisco 
Boston Havana Nashville ~ “Seattle 
Chicago Jacksonville New Haven 











KUO) EY APSE 


FOR NUMBERING 





MODELS 27 & 28 





DIRECT DRIVE—CORRECT MECHANICALLY. NO 
INTERMEDIATE PARTS. Positive action, consistent 
service, longer life. 


MODEL 27 5 wheels, $12. 40% off is $4.80 or $7.20 net 
MODEL 28 6 wheels, $14. 40% off is $5.60 or $8.40 net 


QUANTITY DISCOUNTS QUOTED UPON REQUEST 


We will allow 10% trade-in 
for one old machine against each new machine purchased. 


YOUR CHOICE OF— Forward or Backward, Roman or Gothic, Solid 
or Removable No. Slide 


THE ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


696 JAMAICA AVENUE 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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In addition to the strength for 
which it is famous, Wytek Offset 
offers both body and rigidity. As 
a result you may expect faultless 
press performance and finished 
work of exceptional merit. For all 
of its benefits Wytek Offset is 


moderately priced. 


WYTEK SALES COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE * DAYTON, OHIO 


Sales agent for all Wytek printing papers, including: WYTEK 
BOND, WYTEK LEDGER, WYTEK OFFSET. WYTEK COVER. 


FAMOUS FOR STRENGTH 


WYTEK OFFSET oc 




















Cue, Cute G Chow- [ 


Most smart advertisers are, mister. Because it pays to “show-off” your 
product to the best advantage. When the photography is done by Superior, 
your product will show off to the best advantage. And that isn’t all. . . 
for with photography, photo-retouching and engraving all done under 
the same roof... each carried through with full understanding for the other 

. you'll get printing quality that’s really tops. Fact is, you'll save vourself 
time and trouble . . . and get more satisfaction . . . by entrusting the 
entire production job to Superior’s capable 5-Phase Production Service . . . 
art work, photography, photo-retouching, engraving and ad composition. 


Day and Night service insure on-time deliveries. 
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hising bond 


RISING BOND, as Rising Fiscal Bond, has been one 


of the most popular among the Rising papers. We are 


proud to identify it more closely with our company 


name and call it RISING BOND. 


RISING BOND is an improved line 
with important and interesting 
added items, consisting of: (1) 
a new Ivory in Wove and Laid; 
(2) a new White Laid; (3) a new 
White Opaque; (4) added sizes. 


These, with the five regular colors 


and White, formerly in Fiscal 
Bond, make RISING BOND one of 
the most complete of all 25% rag 


content bond papers. 


Ask your Rising merchant for a 
sample book or sample sheets of 
RISING BOND. 


> Rising Pyper Company + 


HOUSATONIC 


MASS. 
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Get your free copy of this new 


bulletin—"10 Ways to Avoid Offset.’ 


Valuable—practical—shows how to save & 
money — improve presswork. 


E JEKELLY CO 


1811 No. Pitcher Street 





Vandenrcooke & S0tth roa nansne 


ture Vandercook and Hacker Proof Presses in 35 
models and sizes, and Hacker Block Levellers, Gauges, 
and Test Blocks. Outline your requirements for circu- 
lars giving details of performance, and prices. 


904 No. Kilpatrick, Chicago 
214 East 45th St., New York 


VANDERCOOK & SONS 
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——= GOING OFFSET ? 


We'll help you get started right. Write now to 
LITHO CHEMICAL and Supply Co., 63 Park 
Row, New York, N. Y. for new FREE Instruc- 
aa tion Chart telling exactly 






an 


Bere 


HOW —to Make Photo-Offset Press Plates 
WHAT—FORMULAS for Each Operation 








THE BEST QUOIN 


For Every Purpose 
Over 13,000,000 Sold 
Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 
Quoin Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston,Mass.,U.S.A 




















Priced Lower 


than ever before! 


... new ATF Gun operates by Air! 


9 


With no electrical parts and op- 
erating entirely by air, the new 
ATF Diafram Gun costs less to 
make... we pass the savings 
along to you! Never in ATF 
history has any ATF Gun been 
priced so low or operated with 
greater economy or simplicity. 
Simple fingertip adjustments 
make it easy to control the 


amount, duration and size of 









Fingertip control 
of spray shapes, 


volume, direction | 


spray,in any direction. You get 
positive protection against off- 
setting anywhere on the sheet. 
The new ATF Diafram Gun is 
lightand compact.easily moved 
from pressto press and takes up 
less floor space. Whether your 
plantis offset orletterpress,now 
is the time to buy ATF Diafram 
Guns for all-around economy! 
Ask your ATF Salesman today. 







American Type Founders 


200 ELMORA AVENUE: ELIZABETH, N. J. 


Branches and Agents in Principal Cities 














TINGDAHL BINDERY 
Edition Book Binders 


| “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 
a 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 
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PAPERS » 
FOR PRINTERS 
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@ 8 BONDS— 
—3 ONION > 


6 LEDGERS 
KINS. ALL 


VERY PRINTABL 


NE 


For 


VERY SALABLE 
ae 


Information 


FOX RIVER PA 


APPLETON 


Ww 





PER CORP 
i;ScONs! 


E mbosb0 Is Raised Print- 

ing at its best. 
Hard, Flexible and Permanent. As simple to operate as 
Regular Printing, Compounds, Inks, Hand and Automatic 
Machinery. Send for descriptive matter, Price List, etc. 


The Embossograph Process Co. Inc., 251 William St., New York 
















iia 
for Lithographers, Printers, and 
ROTARY Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
PRESSES for Folding Box Manufacturers. 
Tell Us Your Requirements 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J- 
eR ae a 
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FOR THE CHALLENGE 
PAPER DRILL 


“We put this Challenge Paper Drill in our plant two 
years ago in order to increase our production. We 
have a great deal of drilling to do in our specialty 
business, lots of millions at times, and this little 
machine has earned its way every step and more. 
Frankly, we would not know what to do without it.” 


—THE BAUER-PETERMAN CO., Los Angeles, Cal. 


installed hal new Challenge 
Paper sae wan Machine we have. put 
through ‘a \number ot rather. intricate 
jobs with gate—and a much wider range 
of work i is pes seg Skee. PAINTING 


Fae ‘ 
Ne 


a 
ae 5) 
penne 

“ 





@ The best thing you can say about a prod- 
uct is that its owners are glad they bought 
it. Challenge files are full of letters that 
prove this point about the Challenge Paper 
Drill. Everywhere it has fulfilled every claim. 


“We : are very dee to say that our Chal- 
lenge Paper Drill has given 13 ort plete 
satisfaction. It is in use every, day rn 

shop.” — TANANA PUBLIS iG CO., 
Inc., Fairbanks, Alaska, =. 


pooted ee y », 






The Challenge Paper Drill is made in seven 
models—a size and style for every require- 
ment—from a hand-operated bench model 
to electro-hydraulic power machines. Write 
today for catalog showing the complete line. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 1as0 
CHICAGO, 17-19 E. HUBBARD STREET Gyles 200 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 
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5 WHEEL BLUE BOY 6 WHEEL BLUE BOY 
MODEL 5 MODEL 6 


’ i 8-0 


AT ALL BRANCHES AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN. N. Y 
BRANCH—105 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO. ILL 


The crime of the nude... 


They were putting pants on everything . . . the blue 
noses of 1905. But one of the ideas that came out ‘‘from 
under wraps’’ at the time was the Kimble idea of a spe- 
cialized motor for printing equipment. How much of the 
later growth of enlightenment has depended on just that idea? 
Your guess is as good as any. But important it has been 

. in promoting printers’ profits too. Kimsie Evectric 
Company, 2011 W. Hastings Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Kimble MOTORS 


Distributed by AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Branches and Sales Agents in Twenty-Five Cities 








As Fanrsighted 
Aa an EAGLE 


FaGLe— the right source of ink sup- 


ply. The place to go for your printing 
needs .. . where you can expect bril- 
liant color, smooth working qualities, 
color intensity, speed, mileage, and 
in addition a fair price for inks. A 
farsighted move indeed—to rely on 
EAGLE to keep your pressroom at 
maximum efficiency. Write for speci- 
men books. 


Consult us about ink service. 


EAGLE PRINTING INK CO. 
Division General Printing Ink Corporation 
100 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Philadelphia Cincinnati Chicago 
Cambridge Jersey City Baltimore 
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The Greatest Variety of 
Fine Printing Papers in 


The Middle West 


HAMMERMILL . . . . STRATHMORE 
CHAMPION . . JAPAN PAPER CO. 
STANDARD PAPER MFG. CO. 
LINWEAVE ASSOCIATION 
U. S. ENVELOPE CO. 


v 
SWIGART PAPER CoO. 


717 South Wells Street 
(0) 5 1(@7.1eTe) 
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na weight for 


QUALITY 47d SPEED 


Maybe you get either quality 
or speed with your present equipment... 
but you can get both at the same time on 
the rigid Kelly Clipper! The Clipper weighs 
4620 pounds... more than any other press 


of its size... minimizing vibration at higher 


press speeds, preserving make- 
ready and position, eliminat- 
ing unexpected shutdowns and 
“nursing.” This extra Clipper 
weight means more time saved 
and higher profits throughout 
a longer press life. Exclusive 
Kelly toggle device brings the 
Clipper cylinder down quick, 
and powerfully for solid, even 


impressions at speeds up to 


with He KELLY CLIPPER 











Kelly exclusive 
toggle device for Clipper’s 1300 Ib. rigid, one-piece 
quick, powerful, column. Note rugged bed and tracks 
even impression 


CLIPPER FEATURES: 
=> 1. Quick-set Stream Feeder 


: ° ° »>2.A te Register 
5000 an hour. Quick getaway is another production- eens hanmacaehnnaenetes 
= : => 4. Convenient Access to Cylinder 
booster on the Clipper, so is the modern stream feed. ohh ti, Maientenentene 
Make this simple test. Compare a// the Clipper’s features => 6. Adequate Ink Distribution © 
=> 7. Positive Delivery 
with those of your present equipment, then refigure => 8. Top Speed 5000 per Hour 


your last four or five jobs as if you had a Clipper. 


=> 9. Automatic Lubrication 


The results will show you why this modern press will One Printer says: 


pay you higher dividends with lower maintenance cost 


throughout the year! Modernize your plant for profit 


*...We think the Clipper is the most remarkable small high- 
speed press ever built. We are obtaining 4800 hour after 
hour on 45-lb. stock. The Clipper’s rigidity and simplicity 
have solved pressroom production problems for years to 


now. Ask your ATF Salesman for press sheet and details. come.” (Name will be furnished on request.) 


Types used: Grayda, 
Bernhard Modern Bold and Italic, 
Franklin Gothics 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH, N. J. * Branches and Agents in Principal Cities 
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The Craftsman 
Automatic Unit 





“33 Reasons’ 


i 
Vals Ad ay | 





@ High quality sei production 
speed-low operating cost. Write for booklet 
’. it tells the real story of Hand- 
wheel Impression Control; shows, by pictures 
and text, how this modern feature insures better 
printing and cuts makeready time and costs. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 





A GOOD PLANT 
tor a GOOD 
PRINTER ... 

in Albany, N.Y. 


“T WAs BUILT as a news- 
paper and job plant, with an eye to 
beauty as well as utility. Sturdy, 
spacious . . . four stories, 5350 
square feet floor space .. . tap- 
estry brick face and PLENTY 
window area. I’m steam heated, 
sprinkler equipped, fireproof, in 
good condition. Two blocks from 


railroad station, four from Post Office, and right at the 
elbows of important printing buyers. And (whisper) my 
price makes me feel cheap. The owners will consider any 
reasonable financing plan. 

P.S. “THERE’S ANOTHER building right in back... 
almost my size; not nearly as modern. Goes along with me 
at a price so low that even if you use the space for parking 
or loading you'll be money ahead.” 


Consult your own Broker or 


CITY & COUNTY SAVINGS BANK 
100 State Street 


Albany, N. Y. 











s 
4-FoLD SERVICE —How it helps 
@ EMPLOYERS! i ony ay ae = 


der to progress in your shop. 
@ E ma P L 0 Y E S Step ahead in '40—train here in ad- 
sw vanced methods in Letterpress or 
Photo-Lithography. 
H | Thorough trainin lus practical ex- 
@ Printers Sons! perience fits pa hes ‘age youth to 
succeed in the graphic arts. 
H Call on us for well-trained men— 
@ Trained Help! ready to produce on camera work, 


platemaking, presswork. 


CHICAGO inv tirtocearay 
Complete Course in Photo-Lithography 


@ Photography and Platemaking—layout, color, screens, 
negatives, albumen and deep etch plates—with formulas. 


Presswork—how to set rollers, blanket, plate, packing 
—mix inks, acid solutions, plate etches—color process. 


Complete Course in Letterpress 
@ Layout and Lettering 6 Advanced Makeready 


@ Hand Composition © — 


@® Lockup and Imposition @) Printing Production 
“ie | 
@ Presswork and Bindery Sey sae Stee 


Promotion 

A-1 Instructors @ Low Tuition e Write for facts, to 

H. E. Sanger, Director, R. 702, 610 Federal, Chicago, Ill. 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


NEXT TERM STARTS MARCH 4TH—HURRY! 






































WE MAKE THESE 
BASES OF 


MALLEABLE = 
IRON N “4 Genuine PMC Warnock Metal Base 


Sturdy Efficient-Long lasting. 

















TO SAVE YOU MONEY! 


To appreciate the savings genuine PMC WARNOCK Malleable 
lron Bases afford over aluminum or cast iron bases is to compare 
them point for point. Maximum tensile strength gives genuine 
PMC WARNOCK Malleable Iron Bases a durability not found 
in conventionally built bases. Add to this—speedy lock-up— 
50 per cent savings in makeready time—precision register—and 
you have the reason why printers everywhere are switching to 
genuine PMC WARNOCK Malleable Iron Bases. Send for 
bulletin giving full particulars—and for prices. 


“WARNOCK’ waite “STERLING* 


Alyy 
4by4 METAL BLOCKS “eos 






























Sie al TOGGLE BASES 
oc 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE + « + + CINCINNATI+ OHIO 
608 S. Dearborn, Chicago 




















23 E. 26th St., New York City 
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NO NEED FoR A “Sherlock” 


TF T’s no mystery, even if it is a crime, that so 
many good printing jobs are getting away from 


good plants —stolen right from under their noses by 
competition. No job for a Hawkshaw to discover 
why they are “losing their shirts” on so many that 
do come their way. 


IDLE TIME is the villain of this little drama. 
Lurking in the composing room, he runs up operating 
costs, stealing profits from jobs the printer secures, 
and causing estimates to be unreasonable on the ones 
he loses. It takes no “snooper” to figure that out. 


Why not get rid of this rascal, once and for all? 
Reduce the number of your composing room em- 
ployees to the minimum, and start sending more of 
your work to the Trade Composition Plant. 


There’s one of these plants, a member of this 
association, in your vicinity—ready to give you 
prompt service with better facilities and better crafts- 
manship than most printers can maintain in their 
own plants. You'll eliminate much idle time and 
responsibility and make more money because you'll 


know your cost on every job. 


x k* &* kk & * 


tance n ss tr Plecnational. » « 
TRADE COMPOSITION ASSOCIATION 


With more than one hundred and fifty members in the United States and Canada pledged to good service and fair prices. Executive offices at 629 Chestnut St., 
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Copyright, 1940, by West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 








WESTYACO INSPIRATIONS 
FOR PIRUNTEIRS NO. lal 


his 0 nt Cnpostion of Srinting 














""New York Harbor in 1860.'' Oil painting by Le Grand de Reulandt 


YOU, who by advertising, move the world’s goods 
swiftly from factory to consumer, do your advance 
work with ideas. You entrust those ideas to printed 
advertising . . . sent to a hundred . . . a hundred 
thousand . .. or a million prospective customers. 

In your search for mediums to dramatize your 
expression, you study various papers, inks, types 
and plates as thoroughly as a lawyer studies his briefs. 
You must, because you practice the fine art of selling 
direct to an audience that is also a Supreme Court of 
Public Opinion. 

For over fifteen years, in its 121 issues, “ Westvaco 


NOTE, MR. PRINTER: 
ABOVE, WILL APPEAR IN THE 
DISTRIBUTOR WILL SUPPLY YOU 


THIS DOUBLE 


PAGE COLOR SPREAD, 
MARCH ISSUES OF FOUR ADVERTISING 
WITH COPIES OF 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER COMPANY 


Inspirations for Printers” has been a moving exposi- 
tion of the forward movement of printing. It has 
illustrated and dramatized the appeal of publication 
advertising .. . of direct mail ... books... folders... 


brochures . . . leaflets . . . broadsides . . . and many 
other fields of advertising and promotional printing. 
It is a valuable aid to every user of advertising. 
“Westvaco Inspirations for Printers” is not for 
sale. But your printer will, upon request, supply you 
with copies of this issue. Tell him you want “ Westvaco 
Inspirations for Printers,” and No. 121, bearing the 
cover design shown above, will soon be on your desk. 


WITH .COPY EXACTLY AS SHOWN 
MAGAZINES. YOUR WESTVACO 
CURRENT ISSUE, NO. 121, UPON REQUEST. 


Philadelphia 


THE 


New York Chicago San Francisco 











Buyers’ Guide 


visibility at low cost for smaller advertisers and extra lines of larger advertisers. 


influential buyers when buying is done, 


supply. 


and clinches sales. Note our 


policy permits display—send for 





A ready reference buyers can depend upon for sources of 
Manufacturers: This Business Directory offers good 


A listing of your products here reaches 


low rates. 





Adhesive—for Mending and Mounting 


Commencement Invitations 


Printing Presses 











TAPEX 
- —— hg omen solution, unaffected by 
hea’ Used for MENDING or 
OVERLAPPING, BELTING of any MATERIAL 
without sewing or lacing. 

e Ideal for mounting to Wood or Metal. 
Prices: Quarts, $3.50; Pints, $2.00 Postpaid 
S S RUBBER CEMENT CO. 

3438 North Halsted St. Chicago, Ill. 








Alr Conditioning—Humidifying Systems 





B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. Write for pamphlet “Air 
Conditioning and Humidity Control.” 





Bookkeeping Systems,Printing Schedules 





FRANKLIN PRINTING CATALOG— 

Complete Catalog of Printing Costs— 
40 Sections. Bookkeeping Systems for 
Printers—Get free descriptive folders. 
Porte Publishing Co.,Salt Lake City, Utah. 








Books 
BOOKS on_ advertising, art, color 
photography, engraving—all_ proc- 


esses, block cutting, printing—all meth- 
ods, offset, silk screen, journalism, sales, 
management, letter writing, etc. ‘Quan- 
tity discounts. Sample copies of trade 
journals and other helps. List free. 
Commercial Engraving Publishing Co., 
34V N. Ritter Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Bronzing Machines 





MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—for all 
presses. Some rebuilt units. C. B. Hen- 
schel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Calendars and Calendar Pads 





CALENDAR PADS — BLOTTERS. 1941 

Calendar Pad Catalog now ready. Over 
70 different sizes and styles. A pad for 
every purpose. Also our new Art Adver- 
tising Blotter Catalog illustrated in full 
color. Write for catalog in which you are 
interested. Joseph Hoover & Sons Co., 
Market and 49th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 

COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready 
for shipment; the best and cheapest on 
— market; write for sample books and 
prices. 





WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers. 
Do your own imprinting. Advertising 
Novelties, Fans, Book Matches. Write 
for particulars. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6540 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, II. 





Camera Bellows 


UNITED CAMERA CO., INC., Bellows 

made to order for all types of photo- 
engravers’ cameras. 1515 Belmont Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 








Chalk Plates for Line Illustrations 





For SPEED and LOW COST— 

in reproducing line __ illustrations 
Chalk Plates are dependable. Draw il- 
lustrations DIRECT, not in reverse. Cast 
immediately. Hoke Engraving Plate Co., 
1024 Park Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





Cleaner—for Type and Rollers 





SUPER-SOLVENT—nonexplosive! New! 
Marvelous! Perfection Products Co., 


116 Earl St., Rochester, N. Y. Est. 1924. 
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COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS and 

Engraved Stationery. Samples with 
discount to printers. Siegrist Engrav- 
ing Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 





County Record Books 





County Record Books, Ruling, Binding. 

Get your share of this business,—good 
prices, liberal discounts to printers. Tom 
L. Ketchings Co., Natchez, Miss. 





Electric Motors 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 

Westinghouse Motor and_ control 
equipment for printing machinery. 211 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, Il. 








hi 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO., rotary 
and flat-bed web presses; stereo. and 
mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. 





Rotagravure Presses and Equipment 


FRANKENTHAL, ALBERT & CIE, Gra- 
vure presses “Palatia.” Plants installed 

and guaranteed by experts. RT 

MERZ, 2702 S. Compton, St. Louis. 








Soaps—Pumice for Printers, Mechanics 


HANG - UP—locked to the fixtures. 
POW DERED—to be used in dispensers. 
BAR— medium coarse or very fine. 
Quality and price guaranteed. Samples 
gladly submitted. Anchor Core Economy 
Soap Co., 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


Rubb 








Printing Plate Vulcanizers 





Electrotypers’—Stereotypers’ M y 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO. 1874 
S. 54th Ave., Cicero, Chicago, Ill. East- 
ern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., New York. 








Envelope Presses 





LIGHTNING SPEED envelope press, 
* sizes 5 to 12, 10M to 18M per hour. Used 
by Public Printer. POST MFG. WORKS, 
671 Diversey, Chicago. 





Lacquering and Varnishing 





AMERICAN FINISHING CO., 500 S. Pe- 
oria St., Chicago, Ill. Finishers to the 
lithographing and printing trades. 





Matrices 





H. H. H. ELECTRO-HYDRAULIC Vul- 

canizer and our proven methods insure 
ne rubber Rene plates. H. H. 
einrich, Inc., 200 Varick St., New York. 





Sales Books 


Sell Sales Books, Cafe Checks, etc. Ask 
for Free samples and Easy plan. 
Adams Bros. Factory, Topeka, Kans. 











Special Printing 


TICKETS IN STRIPS, Rolls, Coupe 
Books, Reserved Seats, any Numerical 

Jobs. Done at a profit for you. The To- 

ledo Ticket Co., Dept. P, Toledo, Ohio. 








Steel Chases 











PRECISION ENGRAVED 


MATRICES 


@ FOR ALL TYPECASTING MACHINES © 
TRADE MARKS, SIGNATURES, HEADS, efc. 




















ELECTRIC WELDED SILVERBRIGHT 


gq) STEEL CHASES 


with oversize inside measure for 


press capacit: 
STYLES AND SIZES ON REQUEST 
SANDBLOM STEEL CHASE CO 
429 S. Clinton St. 









































ROSS~ADSEAL, INC. Chiceyo, tM 
LORD and DAVIDSON STS. INDIANAPOLIS 
Stock Cuts 
For 2 yey pape A ——. gove>- m 
mark and nameplate matrices for In- 
tertypes, Linotypes, Ludlows, write Im- CLEVER CORNER PIECES 
print Matrix Co., Moravian Falls, N. C. 
Four For $1.00 Postpaid 
Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies ORDER SET S-613 
HALF TONE SCREENS, Vacuum CUTALOG FREE 
rames, nses, Cameras, Cold-To 
Enamel, Acid Proof Process Ink. Write COBB SHINN 
for bargain list, stating wants. Can save indianapolis Indiana 
you up to 50%. One of the largest screen ts 
stocks in U.S. L. Moore Laboratories, 
4835 Wosaoues Avenue, Detroit, Mich. Typefounders 





THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 

W. Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. Com- 
plete engraving equipment and sup- 
plies, special equipment manufactured. 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO. 1874 
S. 54th Ave., Cicero, Chicago, Ill. East- 
ern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., New York. 





MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUN- 
DRY, the big type foundry of the 
West. Free catalog, Wichita, Kansas. 


THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 
235 East 45th Street, New York, mM. %. 
Producers of fine type faces. 








Wire 





Extra Sales from Buyers’ Guide 


RATES—If no display or cuts, three 35- 
letter lines, $19.00 a year, in advance; 
each line additional, $5.00 a year. Display 
copy accepted in single column, 1 inch or 
slightly deeper—1 inch per insertion 12 
t. $9.00, 6 t. $10.25, 3 t. $11.50, 1 t. $12.75; 
each additional agate line, 12 t. 67¢, 6 t. 
73e, 3 t. 82c, 1 t. Dic. Payable monthly in 
advance. Final closing date, 26th of pre- 
ceding month. 


SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 
—Backed by eighty years of wire 
drawing experience. Supplied on spools 
or in coils. SOLD BY LEADING DEAL- 
RS EVERYWHERE. 





Zine Halftones 


ZINC HALFTONES and ETCHINGS for 

Printers, Publishers—8 sq. in. 95c net; 
work guaranteed. Write for NEW Price 
List. N.E.A. Engraving Service, P. O. 
Box 163, Indianapolis, Ind. 























LAFAYETTE 





9511 25c 9498 
One inch 9501 35c 35¢ 


A full line of Typecast Cuts—for Automobile, 
Oil Products, Federal agencies, etc. 
Special designs made to order. 


STERLING TYPE FOUNDRY 


VERMONTVILLE, MICHIGAN 


9502 35c 














NEW, Fast-growing Markel 
Open to Leading Printers 


CARBON INTERLEAVED SET FORMS 


Available on ‘Exclusive’ Basis... 
Your Territory May Be Open— Hurry! 


YES—We Were Deluged after a recent 
announcement in ‘“‘I.P.’’ Printers want 
facts—we'll gladly show you how to 
make them at a right cost with letter- 
press equipment—by the Carb-n-set 
method—and Carb-n-set Glue. A com- 
plete service for materials, sales, cost, 
and manufacturing information. Get 
our story—we’re prepared for the ex- 
pected response to this offer. Write... 


CARB-N-SET BUSINESS FORMS CO. 
F. J. Hauer * Dayton, Ohio 








/CORNERROUNDER, 


SMEAR-ACTION SELF-SHARPENING 


Avoen » Dolls-up" Your Work 
ff and Earns EXTRA 
15 y PROFITS for YOU ! 


A few jobs will pay for 
it! 50,000 corners per hour! 
Easy to operate. No guide 
adjustments. Thousands 
sold. One die included: 
Ve" Vi," 3" or V2"; extra 
dies $5. Straight or re- 
verse corners also avail- 
able. 


HEAVY DUTY & Electric ROUNDERS to $140 









Electric PAPER DRILLS $67.50 up 
See your dealer or send for folder No. 140 





LASSCO PRODUCTS, “9 


. Hague St. Rochester, N. Y. 











GROVE'S 


Gauge Pins and Grippers 


for PLATEN PRESSES 
"No-Slip’”’ Gauge Pin 





, Clasps vise-like to the tympan, making 

pping impossible — is quickly attached 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 


Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 


Order from Your Dealer or Direct 
JACOB R. GROVE CO. 
3708 Fulton St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 








MARE THAT LETTERHEAD WORK! 







“I'll teach you to 
loaf on your job” 








Letterheads will ‘loaf on the job” 
WRITE 
for your copy of 
‘‘Unfinished 
Business” with 
graphic com- 
parison of let- 
terheads. Ad- 
dress Sales 
Dept. B 


if you don’t keep them up to date. Every printer — 
every merchant and manufacturer — knows that 
letterheads should SELL as well as TELL, should 
feature merchandise or service as well as give 
name and address. Specify Adirondack Bond zs 
for business letter heads, office forms and en- 
velopes. It has fine appearance and gives real 


value at low cost. In white and 12 colors. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


220 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


ADIRONDA 


ee a, a, 





AN INTERNATIONAL 





Made by the Makers of: ADIRONDACK BOND & LEDGER - INTERNATIONAL MIMEO- 

SCRIPT - INTERNATIONAL DUPLICATOR - BEESWING MANIFOLD - TICONDEROGA 

BOOK - TICONDEROGA TEXT + INTERNATIONAL TI-OPAKE - CHAMPLAIN BOOK 
SARATOGA BOOK - SARATOGA COVER - LEXINGTON OFFSET 
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% Here’sa real bench saw trimmer. 
% You can saw, trim, miter, inside 
and outside mortise, undercut, rab- 
bet, square plates and saw down to 
8 points. 


% The Bench Mercury is built with 
Hammond precision and carries the 
regular Hammond 5-year guarantee. 
* W R \ T F for prices, terms, liter- 
ature and trade-in al- 

lowances. There’s no obligation. 


1616 Douglas Avenue 














MERCURY 
BENCH SAW 










INCORPORATED 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 














Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 


INTING 
TIMATING 


—Taught by Mail 


Complete in 3  vol- 


The Improved 


SPRAYOMATIC 
Offset Eliminator 


ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 
Nae e Gollita 


PR 
ES 





Make your spare time count. 
Increase your efficiency in 
order to increase your earn- 


umes, it will teach you 
how to figure the cost 
of any kind of printing 
and pave the way fora 
management pusition. 
This is your opportu- 
nity, don’t be satisfied 


ing power. Mr. Young, in- 
ternationally recognized au- 
thority, has prepared a 
complete, practical course 
based on methods successful 
for years at his American 
Academy of Art. Now his 





Is 


NEW and DIFFERENT! 


New Type Gun 
New Type Switch 
Complete Air Operation 


with a low paid job 
all your life. Take the 
first step today. 


Write for complete de- 

tails and easy method 

of paying as you go. 

JACK TARRANT SCHOOL 
OF ESTIMATING 

Dept. 5, 105 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO 


teaching is brought to your home. Will help pro- H H H i 
fessionals and beginners in art, advertising, print- . Simplified Finger Tip Control 
ing, etc. Endorsed by graduates. advertising ex- @ No Wearing Parts 

Write for full details to 


ecutives. Learn and apply layout principles—receive 
SprayOmatic PRODUCTS Co. 


individual criticism and revisions by mail. Easy 
payments, Write to Dept. D-240 for free details. 

1120 Harrison Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
Pioneers of Portable Spray Units 


AMERICAN ACADEMY.OF ART 





Frank H. Young, Director 














25 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 


vumserinc ROSBACK ~ | 


The Wetter High Speed Lock 
Wheel Model is a profit saver 
on high speed flat-bed presses. 
Wheels cannot overthrow. 
Takes no extra space in the 
form. One of many Wetter 
models. Number Better with a 
Wetter. Catalog? 


Weller NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


3186 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











for speedy, 
ACCURATE 












Rotary Round Hole and Slot Hole Per- 
forators, Hi-Pro Paper Drill, Gang 
Stitcher, and Vertical Perforators and 


Punching Machines. 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 


Largest Perforator Factory in the World 
BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 





Sold by all dealers and branches 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 











Book form eards 


that detach with perfect edges 





REBUILT MACHINERY—— 


GUARANTEED MACHINES FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
CYLINDER HOOT iF AUTOMATICS 





PRESSES: AND PLATENS: 
Two-color Miehle 56- H \] Oo © Miehle Verticals. 
62-65-70. FALCO 


Sheste ester tant a and No. 2 
ingle color Miehles, ellys. 

all sizes. cy 

Babcock and Premiers. 


Ask any of these paper 
merchants — or us — for 
samples and prices: 


This specially prepared stock comes in all 
standard business card sizes in either loose 
or book form style. It is the highest grade 


Miehle Newspaper 
rag content made at Crane mills. 


Press, 4 page, 8 col. 


No. 4 Miehle Auto- 10 x 15 and 12 x 18 New York City : 
A CUTTERS, ETC. . Keep a supply constantly on hand for quick 
an pool ial Power Cutters —all tere and Miller ae aia aa service to — oe need _ their 
: sal standard makes. ittsburg' business cards printed in this modern way. 
ertension a Cutters and on. + ¢ oe “eth Chatfield & Woods Co. * - 
titchers. olders. utomatic. pen - 
if desired. i Cincinnati 
— ere ee The Chatfield Paper Co. TheJ obn B. 






Hood-Falco Corporation is the oldest and largest firm dealing 
exclusively in used and rebuilt printing equipment. Our repu- 
tation for fair dealing is based on thousands of satisfactory 
transactions. 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


New York Office: 225 VARICK ST., Tel. Walker 1554 
Chicago Office: 343 S. DEARBORN ST., Tel. Harrison 5643 


Detroit 
Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. 


Grand Rapids 
Carpenter Paper Co. 





WIGG 


1152 Fullerton Avenue 
CAGO 





Houston 
L. S. Bosworth Co., Inc. 
Book Form Cards 
Compact Binders 








St. Louis 
Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 
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Harris press performance finds its overwhelming 


acceptance in the fact that each advancement has paral- 
leled the steady growth of Offset as a method. Harris vile: raat ec aniaedmieae 
Press features are definite solutions to pressroom 

HAS BEEN ANSWERED WITH A PRESS 
problems—encountered by Pressroom Craftsmen and 


FOR TODAY'S SUCCESSFUL OFFSET 


solved by Craftsmen in Offset design and construction. 


Every feature of every Harris Press points to re- 


search in a particular problem known to Press- 






man and builder alike. 





THE HTB STREAM FEEDER-— 
only one of the advanced features 
through which Harris performance 
has attained overwhelming preference. 


y y iil Liry/ 


Through research Harris has 
developed and standardized new 
chemicals for both deep etch and 
surface plate making processes. 
Full details upon request. Write 
us with reference to your litho- 
graphic problems. 


TOW SORA UM ROMMEL Lovee: Duilders of 
P ‘@) Ty f R : ooue yp ant 7 Successful ' Offset Presses 


General Offices: 4510 E. 71st Street, Cleveland, Ohio e Harris Sales Offices: New York, 330 W. 42nd Street; 
Chicago, 343 S. Dearborn Street; Dayton, 819 Washington Street; Atlanta, (Harsie. Seybold -Rocver 
Service Corp.) 120 Spring St., N. W.; San Francisco, 420 Market Street ¢ Factories: Cleveland, Da 











4m HARRIS PERFORMANCE THAT REFLECTS CRAFTSMANS HIP 
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The 





20’s 


Roaring 





The 
Sorry 
30’s 





The 
4()’s 


Gallopin’ 





* 


Russell 
Ernest 
Baum 


612 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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W hoa, there... wHoa: 


You can’t start another decade 
With machines your daddy prized 
As modern 
Before the roarin’ 20’s, 
Though costly 
Through the sorry 30's, 
And fatal 
In gallopin’ 40’s rise. 


Machines that slipped your business backward 
(Through this dismal, black past decade, 
An era to send to the cleaners, 
So lousy the record made). 


Remember—over twenty years past 

We designed your folder to last 
A business lifetime . . . but to cost 
A fraction of the usual price. 

And you got two dollars a thousand, 
And folding was your sweetest gain. 

Now they figure in cents per thousand 
And for five folds just the same.. 


It was way back in the ’teen age 

When your folder was designed 
For folding sheets one or two ways 

. .. three thousand an hour was fine. 
But today, as every other job 

Is folded a different way, 
You need hundreds of styles of folds— 
Versatility . . . behold! 


Although truly we are all between 

The Devil and the deep blue sea: 
Gosh-awful low prices—yet taxes, 

Wages, everything are high as can be. 
Yet ‘‘Providence’’ never allows to exist 

Conditions that are so strange, 
Problems that cannot be solved, 

If you have courage to change. 


And as our sole reason for existence 
Is building your folding anew— 
Partners in your folding department— 
So out with the old . . . in with the new. 
And though no one yet has been able 
To wear a Baum Folder out 
I’ll buy your old model and scrap it 
Giving you good cause to shout! 


About your Nineteen Forty model, 
With its hundreds of styles of folds, 

Speed that rivals the fastest bomber. 
Accuracy .. . all records hold. 


So WHOA, there... WHOA! 
You can’t start another decade 
With machines your daddy prized 
As modern 
Before the roarin’ 20’s, 
Though costly 
Through the sorry 30’s, 
And fatal 
In gallopin’ 40’s rise. 
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BANE PEED MEN NG EO OLS ENE ATT LIE 

















































Now Weke Ww A Jam / 


Green and Company want another 8000 of 
these forms tomorrow... and we can’t 
match the paper we supplied them last time”’ 










RS a 
er ee j 
=~ 
“AND HE COULD “ui 


MANAGEMENT BOND IN THE GIVE CUSTOMERS i 
FIRST PLACE, HE COULD ALWAYS A GOOD JOBAT 
MATCH IT IN A HURRY!" Wiis RIGHT PRICE,TOO!” 


“(F HE HAD USED 


















HY PUT YOURSELF in a hole by 

running low-cost jobs on unknown, 
untried paper? If the job should turn out 
well, you may not be able to match the 
paper again later, and what should be a 
profitable reorder becomes a complaint 
—or a rejection—from the customer. 


can identify it immediately, match the 
color and finish time after time. 
Management Bond is a Hammermill 
product... sturdy in use... reliable in 
performance. It’s fast and trouble-free 
on your presses, always dependable for 
rush jobs. You'll find it a paper that 


will be acceptable to your customers. 


Management Bond comes in white 
and 10 colors, in a range of weights and 
sizes. You can get it quickly from 
Hammermill Agents. Send coupon today 
for the Management Bond Portfolio. 
It will help you land the low-cost jobs. 


Print your low-cost jobs on Manage- 
ment Bond. It will go a long way toward 
insuring your customer’s satisfaction in 
the first place. And when he reorders, 
there will be no question about paper. 
Management Bond is watermarked. You 


MANAGEMENT BOND 





Hammermill Paper Company, 


it! Erie, Pa. 
: {qu 4 Please send me the Management | 
© ooh Bond Portfolio of printed forms. | 


Position | 
(Please attach to your business letterhead) 


Here’s a selling help that really helps! . | 


>» The Management Bond Portfolio contains 
specimens of printed forms adaptable to most 
organizations. Includes sets of forms for your 
customer to try in his own office. Tells how to 
design a printed form, what sizes to use for 
economy. Send for copy. 


Name 
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GOES 1940 AUTO LICENSE BLOTTER 


=—— features reproductions in COLOR of Auto 
License Plates for EVERY State in the Union. It 
shows populations, motor vehicle registrations and 
ratios of registrations to population. You can sell 
it if you will SHOW it. Write for samples. 


e GOES LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY e 
35 W. 61st St., Chicago * 53K Park Place, New York City 








PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 
Make your own tint plates 
—Print perfectly on all 
presses—with all inks on 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. No 314445. all papers. 

Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 
TI-P! COMPANY. S. W. Cor. 10th and Broadway KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















MEGILL’S = Spring Tongue 


WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under the heading “Situations 
Wanted,” 50 cents per line, minimum $1.00; under all other 
headings, 75 cents per line, minimum $1.50. Approximately 
55 characters to the line, address or box number to be 
counted. Price the same whether one or more insertions are 
taken. Cash must accompany order. 








INSTRUCTION 





PEOPLE FROM ALASKA, California, Washington, Florida, 

Seattle, Honolulu, and all America attend Bennett’s School 
to learn his method of operating; his record is 12,130 ems for 
eight hours; established 1912; both practical and home in- 
struction. Free catalog. BENNETT’ S SCHOOL, Maumee, Ohio. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





FOR SALE automatic equipment. Specializing 
in work no other shop in city equipped to handle. 85% con- 

tract work. City 80,000, two railroads, general offices one. 

Large industrial plants. Inquiries or interview invited. ea 324. 





FRENCH TECHNICIAN, holder of a patent concerning manu- 

facture of window envelopes, wishes to get in touch with 
an American printer. Write M. Gerard Ooghe, Representant, 
16 Rue Virginie-Ghesquiere, Lille (France Nord). 











TRAINED EXECUTIVES _ 
THE INTERNATIONAL ASSN. OF PRINTING HOUSE 
CRAFTSMEN, INC., can recommend competent executives 


or assistants for all branches of the Graphic Arts. Write L. M. 
Augustine, Sec., 3117 White Ave., Hamilton, Baltimore, Md. 











FOR SALE 


INSTALLED NEW GOSS COX-O-TYPE PRESS. Offer for sale 

41” by 53” bed-size Miehle and Eclipse folder (separate) in 
perfect condition and guaranteed for $1850. Fully equipped, 
variable speed motor, new rollers, complete. Newspaper and 
samples of work printed thereon furnished. May be seen in 
operation. Need the room. Act quickly. Rochester Clarion, 
Rochester, Michigan. 


PLANE-O-PLATE. Rotary precision shaver. Shaves all types 

of flat work including stereos, electros, base, etc., to exact 
type height for printing. Eliminates irregular plate levels. 
Saves time, work, improves quality. Two sizes, handles work 
up to full page. Get prices, details. Write Monomelt Co., Dept. 
8, Minneapolis, Minn. 


TWO MERGENTHALER ELECTRIC pots complete with ther- 
mostatic control, rheostat and switch box; 220 volts AC; 

good condition; in daily operation. $90 each. Republican- 

Times, Ottawa, Illinois. 

Three color Kidder 36” x 48” Adjustable Rotary Press. Suit- 
able for label and wrapper printing. Full particulars given 

upon request. Reasonable price. Immediate delivery. Address 


¢ 























VERTICAL MIEHLE; Miehle Horizontal, new style delivery; 

Kelly B spl.; Intertype, 2 magazine; Seybold 39” Power 
Cutter, hand clamp; each carefully rebuilt. A B C MACHIN- 
ERY, 564 Randolph, Chicago, II]. 


BOOK BINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book 
sewing machines; also rebuilt machines. Write for partic- 
ulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH CoO., 720 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—38-inch Seybold auto cutter; rebuilt and fully 
guaranteed. F5 

















HELP WANTED 





WANTED: Composing Room Foreman, 30-40 years of age. 

Must have thorough knowledge of composition, imposition, 
magazine and catalog make-up. One capable of OK’ing press 
sheets for position. Large up-state New York printer doing 
— eatalog, direct-mail and house organ printing. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 





Executives and Managers 


AN EXPERIENCED EXECUTIVE as supt. of your plant 

would reduce costs, spoilage, increase production. Such a 
man is available now, one with a thorough knowledge of 
prtg., binding, costs. G. W. B., 23 E. 9th, Kansas City, Mo. 
SUPERINTENDENT—familiar with lithographing, manufac- 

turing, printing and publication work desires connection 
where — and efficiency are a prerequisite. Refer- 
ences. F 











MEGILL’S GAUGE PINS 


COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN, experienced, capable execu- 
tive, desires change. F 267 





MEGILL’S Double Grip 


Patent GAUGE PINS FOR JOB Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Grip- Patent GAUGES 





QUICK ON ... The universally pop- 
ular Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, 50c set 


of 3 The Pioneer in 1870 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 





per Fingers, etc. The original 
PRESSES Circular on request. 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 


and a best. 








763 Atlantic Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York VISE GRIP... adjustable . . . used 


for any stock. $1.75 set of 3. 
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MORE THAN A SUPT., this executive—now in his prime—is 

ready to work as though a “partner” in New England 
plant—and add new life. using sound, profit-making methods 
in each dept. Successful first-hand experience over 20 years 
covers wide range—from 6-year apprenticeship as comp.- 
stoneman, to makeup- lockup—finally to entire-plant man- 
agement. Well versed in equipment, methods, man-power nec- 
essary to yield maximum profit. Last 3 years’ contacts with 
600 N. E. printers selling automatic presses afforded study 
of profitable pressroom operation. Have flare for creating, 
familiar best methods of layout, able to “sell” ideas, contact 
customers if desired. PERSONAL: Married; 40; completed 
oa Executive Training course. Worked in Montreal 

nd New England plants. Active in Club of P.H.C. Always 
roe “LP.,” the best in other mags. Now, it’s time we com- 
pared notes. Tell all og letter, history, your problems and 
aims. Address Box 


HERE’S JUST THE MAN —for a creative printing 
and direct mail house that wants ideas. A young man with 
12 years of practical experience as a craftsman. 13 years of 
executive experience in typography and art. Planned many 
successful direct-mail campaigns. Knows fine letterpress and 
offset printing, their ramifications, and costs, and how to help 
salesmen to build up press impressions. Valuable experience 
in agency and direct customer contact. Write Box No. F 321. 


COMPOSING ROOM EXECUTIVE of good character, age 33, 

well exper. in all phases of composing room detail, adver- 
tising typography, commercial hand and machine composi- 
tion, lineup and o.k. Know how to get the most out of men. 
Now empl., desires immediate change. Go anywhere. F 323. 











Composing Room 


OPERATOR—STONEMAN—COMPOSITOR—SHOP LAYOUTS. 
Seeks steady position in first class plant where there is a 
chance for advancement. F 326. 
COMPOSITOR—27. A-1 Trade pas and job shop experience. 
Union. In or around Chicago. F 320 
LOCKUP- LINEUP OK man. Capable. “Wante position with up- 
to-date plant. F 268. 














Pressroom 





OFFSET PRESSMAN wants position, also familiar letter- 
press cylinders and job cylinders. ee experience of 
25 years. Halftone, job, and color. F 303 











Proofroom 
PROOFREADER—35; long exper.; nonunion; wets print- 
er. Anywhere. $42—nights, $45. 5. Dooley, 8 E. 8rd St., N. Y. 
Miscellaneous 





DO YOU NEED high grade negatives for offset or cuts? Wet 
plate or film— any screen separations — make prints, deep 
etch, cold top, layouts. Shoot press trouble. Employed. 15 
years experience. Age 33. Consider investment in compact 
company. Southern Section. F 325. 





Advertise in The Inland Printer, then 
you tell printers and sell them, too 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Makes waeettns Easy 


Needs no heati imply wet it, attach it to tympan and let 
press run until i. = Se x 9Y2 inches $1.25 a dozen, postpaid. 
Instruction with each package. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 








205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 








Use Our Expert CREATIVE HELP 


Avail yourself of a professional Service 
and Stimulate Sales to Your Customers. 


@ Good copy and modern layout are para- 
mount factors in selling more printing to-day—but—will 
your volume carry the “load" of full time artists to pro- 
duce "professional" layouts, dummies, and finished art at 
moderate cost? The efficient, more economical way is to 
use the expert, experienced help we can give you through 

our skill and ability to create 
and design outstanding printed 
BERT L. WHITE sce 
? @ Stimulate sales, improve your 
with work, lower your selling costs 


oO this way. 
@ Get the details of our com- 
ene Pee plete plan. 


PLANS © LAYOUT © ILLUSTRATION * COLOR 








SAVE FLOOR SPACE... 


with this amazingly 
concentrated type cabinet 





f This type cabinet re- 
A | quires ONE-THIRD 

' LESS SPACE than the 
usual two-tier cabinet. 
It is amazingly concen- 
trated. One man said, 
“It is almost a complete 
composing room... 
within arm’s reach!” 


Plenty of 
Storage Space 


Yet type and materials 
storage has not been 
sacrificed. It carries on 
a ° the working top a lead 
Working Side and slug case, and a 


Working Side of the No. 12007-E Spacing materials case, 
. . . showing new Double-Depth Ad-. and underneath gives 
justable Lead and Slug Case in place the choice of either an 
... large working pri Se where full- additional lead and slug 
size type cases and large galleys may rack or a copy drawer 
be placed . . . 336” projection of top and quarter case unit. 

for knee and toe room 








Roomy Working 
Top 


The working surface is 
2014” wide. It will take a 
type case without cover- 
ing the materials cases. 


FREE CATALOG 


Full information on this 
No. 12007-E Concen- 
trated Type Cabinet is 
given in HAMILTON’S 
new No. 20 Catalog on 





Case Side 


pages six and seven. Case Side of No. 12007-E... 


: showing Spacing Materials Case 
bi pe ae Seer ep . . « Copy Drawer and Quarter 
- Case Unit (which can be replaced 
j ‘ . _ by lead and slug rack) ... 48 full- 
Hamilton Equipment is  <i7¢ California Job Cases with com- 
sold by type founders and _ pination pulls and label-holders . . . 
leading dealers every- Overall floor space only 7214”x 
where. 2636”. 


HAMILTON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TWO RIVERS WISCONSIN 


nr nr nr an ae eer nnn en eee 


| HAMILTON MFG. CO. 1P-2-40 | 
| Two Rivers, Wis. 
| Send me full information about the No. 12007-E Type Cabinet. | 
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Move to Curb G.P.O. Gains Momentum 


Flags Are Barred to Advertisers 
By Albert W. Gray 


Here’s What They Said About Those Cover Sketches 
Printers Need More Self-Advertising. 


By John M. Trytten 
Six Points for Hiring Salesmen 
A Printer’s Invoice Guaranteed? 
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Accurate Count of Characters Insures Correct Fitting 


By Will Laufer 


Uncle’s Envelope Prices Are Shown Up 
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that’s why 


CROMWELL TYMPAN 


helps you produce better printing at bigger profits 


LS eruceird is just as important to makeready as it is to 
weightlifting. Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan has 
the high tensile strength necessary to protect your most 
delicate makeready jobs. Pull it as tight as you need. 
There's no danger of it stretching or tearing from the clamp 
and smashing plates, type or press, as often happens with 
weak and inferior tympans. 


Cromwell Tympan has the sturdy, reliable strength neces- 
sary to stand up under the constant punishment of modern 
high speed presses. It withstands the merciless slashing 
of .Sharp rules and edges, and turns out clear, clean im- 
pressions throughout the entire run. That's why it's the 
choice of thousands of leading printers the world over. 


Cromwell Tympan comes in rolls or sheets, cut to fit any 
high speed press specified. Order from your local dis- 


tributor today. 





Other 
Unconditionally Guaranteed 
Cromwell Features 


UNIFORM — Cromwell 
Tympan’s calipered uni- 
formity makes every spot 
tissue and overlay count. 
It will not vary .001 in. 
thickness throughout an en- 
tire roll. 

ENDURING — Cromwell 
Tympan will stand up 
throughout the gruelling 
grind of the longest runs. 
It will deliver the last im- 
pression as clear and sharp 
as the first. 
WEATHERPROOF— 
Cromwell Tympan is im- 
pervious to excess moisture, 
sudden changes of tem- 
perature or extremes of hot 
and cold. It will not shrink, 
swell or turn soggy. 


THE CROMWELL PAPER CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


4801-29 S. WHIPPLE STREET 








"What will it do for ME?" 


That's what YOU want to know about the new Universal Intertype 





BRAND NEW FEATURES —features you've 
never seen before — are embodied in the 
new UNIVERSAL INTERTYPE. But it’s what 
those features mean to YOU, in dollars and 
cents, that really counts. So let’s now take 
a look at them from your point of view: 


COMPLETE FLEXIBILITY — to meet your fu- 
ture as well as present needs — protects your 
investment and gives you greater value per 
dollar than ever before. You can buy a 72- 
90 channel non-mixer, for example, and 
later convert it into a 72-90 mixer, or vice 
versa, whenever your requirements change. 
You can make either change on the floor of 
your composing room, and af low cost. 


STANDARD, interchangeable, full-speed 90 
and 72 channel magazines, in whatever 
combination best suits your present re- 
quirements — with the assurance that you 
can later change to an entirely different 
combination of magazines. 











New Intertype AUTOSHIFT 


This revolutionary feature is an 

electric power shift (see insert). 

Both main and side magazines, 

either together or separately, are 

shifted by a simple movement of 

‘ Z ; ; ; the control knob. The Autoshift 

For more information about the Universal intertype write to Intertype coves tine and-allest oad halen 


Corporation, 360 Furman Street, Brooklyn or the branch office nearest you to get more work done. 


Step Ahead with the UNIVERSAL INTERTYPE | 


artic 








FUTURA DEMIBOLD AND VOGUE EXTRA BOLD FAMIL 
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FOR MARCH, 1940 e On its 45th anniversary, we are bringing today’s readers and old friends of Will Bradley a cover typi- 
cal of his work in helping rescue printing from Victorian decadence. There is a modern influence, too, in this cover. An 
article about Mr. Bradley and his work is in this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. He now lives in Short Hills, New Jersey 








GIRL WITH THE COTTON STOCKINGS? 


Nothing! The same thing that happens to printed pieces 
that aren’t dressed up in their Sunday best. Competition 
demands more than ordinary advertising literature — it 
requires good ideas, art, plates, printing ...and more than 
ever, Champion paper, the foundation for good printing. 


Champion is the largest maker of printing papers, with a 
complete line of fine enamels, uncoated book, offset, boards, 
postcard, and envelope. With all these grades from which 
to choose, you give your customers most for their money 
when you dress up their advertising with Champion paper. 








THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 





Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing . . . Over 1,500,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK +- CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA + CLEVELAND .- BOSTON .- ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI 


























The Mechanism 
and Operation of 


the LUDLOW is 
Simplicity 
Itself 


In the machinery necessary to produce slug-cast 
composition one might naturally expect to see a 
cumbersome, complicated assembly of mechan- 
isms and devices. It’s rather surprising, therefore, 
to find that with the Ludlow utmost efficiency has 
been attained in a machine of extreme simplicity. 

The Ludlow machine comprises three major 
elements—crucible, mold, and motor. These, with 
their simple automatic operating and controlling 
movements make up this most efficient, accurate 
linecasting machine. 

As a direct result of this simplicity of mechanism 
and of the basic rightness of its design and con- 
struction, the Ludlow is remarkably quiet and 
smooth running. Absence of noise means absence 
of shock, strain and wear, making for long life and 
freedom from breakdowns and repairs. 

It is equally simple to operate the Ludlow. A hold- 
er or matrix stick containing the line of typeface 
matrices is locked in casting position and a touch 
of a lever instantly starts the production of the 











Cut-away view of the Ludlow showing the three major 

elements of the machine—crucible, mold, and motor. 
line-slug. Mold and matrices are brought together, 
molten metal is forced through the mold, the cast 
cooled by water circulating within the mold, and 
the finished slug delivered. All this is accomplished 
without machine or mold change for length of line, 
typeface or pointsize, except when it may be de- 
sired quickly to change the mold for casting the 
smaller typesizes to set solid on a 6-point slug. 

From start to finish, the Ludlow system is sim- 
plicity itself. This simplicity and the resulting true 
flexibility, plus rugged machine construction and 
precision manufacture, contribute importantly to 
the efficiency and speed with which Ludlow com- 
position is produced. 

Modern production demands require the advan- 
tages which only Ludlow can supply, and the re- 
sultant economies are responsible for the in- 
creased profits realized by Ludlow users. 

The Ludlow story is both interesting and instruc- 
tive. It will gladly be sent, together with specimen 
showings of Ludlow typefaces, upon request. 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 


Set in Ludlow Radiant Medium 


2032 Clybourn Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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The COVER zs Important 


vue BUCKEYE 


It is apparent that before morning the cover is going to be highly important to this 
youngster climbing into bed. Covers are always important. They are so conspicuous and 
so useful. To i buyer of good direct mail advertising and the printer who produces 
it the cover is obviously of first consideration. From its appearance vital impressions are 
formed and upon its quality and sturdiness depend the life and usefulness of your printed 


message. There is no need to take chances with your cover. Use Buckeye and be safe. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPA HAMILTON, OHI0, SINCE 1848 


Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois, Subscription rate $4.00 a year: 40c a copy. 
Canadian $4.50 a year; foreign $5.00 a year, Entered as second-class matter. June 25, 1885, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of 
March 3, 1879. Copyrighted, 1940, The Inland Printer Company. 





‘ 
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TWO-COLOR * SPEED 3500 


WO WHEW 


Lid 
MILLER AUTOMATICS iS 


MAJOR « SPEED 1000 






HE latest 27x41 Two-Color runs over 25% faster 
than its first pioneering model and 25% faster 
than any other two-color cylinder of similar size. 
NIt is faster even than single-colors of its size except- 
ing the new Miller Major which now runs 4000 
sheets per hour. In its sheet size, the Miller Major 
offers a still greater superiority in that it is one- 
third faster than other single-colors. 

The success of these two machines, like other 
Millers, is based on the highest percentage of pro- 
ductive time and lowest cost per thousand impress- 
ions for the greatest number of America’s pressrooms. 
New literature is ready showing many other unique 
profit-producing advantages. Copies will g’adly be 


mailed to responsible firms, on request. No obligation. 


miller) MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


World’s largest exclusive manufacturer of cylinder presses 





Modern Miller Automatics for Modern Pressrooms 


MILLER SK — Sheet size, 38x52 SIMPLEX — Sheet size, 20x26 MILLER CK CUTTER & CREASER 
3250 impressions per hour 4500 impressions per hour Sheet size 40x52 

TWO-COLOR — Sheet size, 27x41 HIGH-SPEED — Sheet size. 13x20 3250 impressions per hour 

3500 two-color impressions per hour 5000 impressions per hour MILLER CY CUTTER & CREASER 
MAJOR — Sheet size. 27x41 MASTER-SPEED — Sheet size. 1114x174 Sheet size 28x41 

1000 impressions per hour 3200 impressions per hour 1000 impressions per hour 
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STAPLE PAPERS now number six lines 


all designed for maximum printing effect at competitive price levels! 


STRATHMORE BOND 
STRATHMORE WRITING (new) 


STRATHMORE BOOK. (formerly Strathmore Highway Book) 
(Including STRATHMORE ALL-RAG BOOK) 


STRATHMORE TEXT 
STRATHMORE COVER 


STRATHMORE FAIRFIELD 





The outstanding success of the four original Strathmore Staple Papers has proved conclusively 
the soundness of the idea behind them. Now, two more papers, STRATHMORE WRITING and 
STRATHMORE BOOK, have been added to the group, to develop, still further, its usefulness to you. 
Get results economically with Strathmore Staple Papers. They are easy to buy, easy to sell, 


easy to use. They help you keep your printing costs low, and your printing standards high! 
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GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 
USES 7 NO. 3 VANDERCOOK PROOF PRESSES 


hand operated, self inking, and equipped with 


To meet the need for quality proofs of smaller 
forms containing halftones, 7 No. 3 Vandercook 
Proof Presses are used in the United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 

Here an original No. 3 Vandercook Proof Press 
demonstrated its value ---and repeat orders are 
evidence of satisfactory performance. 

Not only in the U. S. Government Printing 
Office, but throughout the world, the No. 3 Van- 


dercook Proof Press is an accepted favorite. It is 


VA 


904 North Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Main Office and Factory 


CANADA: SEARS LIMITED. TORONTO MONTRFAT 


automatic grippers. It is practical equipment in 
small or large plants --- economical to install and 
easy to operate. 

The No. 3 Vandercook Proof Press takes a form 
14”x 18". It will print a full form the capacity of 
the press or a single type without slur or drag. 

Complete information on the No. 3 Vander- 
cook Proof Press will be sent upon request, and 


without obligation to you. 





NDERCOOK & SONS 


Eastern Branch 


214 East 45th Street, New York City 


WIANIATTDEeS WRATOANTIIIO YH 











CLIPPER FEATURES 


O® OO ®@ 7 


Quick-set Accurate Rigidity of 
Stream Feeder Regist | 


@ of © 





Convenient Easy Access Adequate 
Access to Form n 
to Cylinder Distribution 


@ @ 


She Paes 


the ae 





Positive Top Speed Automatic 
Delivery 5000 per Hour Lubrication — 


One Printer says: "... 








Obuyed! 


Eliminate lost time lifting forms from 
the bed, and carrying them back and forth between 
stone and press. The Clipper’s swing-away delivery 
enables you to make corrections and changes, and 
plane down... with the form on the bed. Time saved 
.--plus a top speed of 5000 impressions per hour, 
mean more salable printed sheets and more profit 
perhour. The Clipperhas more features for profit than 
any press its size. Make this simple test. Compare 
all the Clipper’s features with those of your present 
equipment, then refigure your last four or five jobs 
as if you had a Clipper. The results will show you 
how a Clipper can increase your profits and cut oper- 
ating costs. You can afford to own a Kelly Clipper. 
Ask your ATF Salesman for press sheet and details. 


We save time in makeready and in changing forms owing to the Clippers’ 
impressional strength and simplicity of construction. We have just completed a hairline register job 


with beautiful results. We can’t say enough for our Clipper.” (Name will be furnished on request.) 


American Sy he Sounders 


200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY - Branches in Principal Cities 


Types used: Grayda, Franklin Gothic Italic, Bernhard Gothics 
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UNIFORMITY IN 
OPACITY ¢ INK AFFINITY 
NON-CURLING ¢ PRINTABILITY 
STRENGTH ¢ BASIS WEIGHT 
COLOR AND FINISH 





ALL-PURPOSE BOOK PAPER 





HE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 
(Est. 1872) NEENAH, WISCONSIN « CHICAGO, 8 South Michigan Avenve 
NEW YORK, 122 East 42nd Street - LOS ANGELES, 510 West Sixth Street 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP. 
7 
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One of the signs of business success is an attractive 
letterhead. To convey this quiet air of achievement use 
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RAG-CONTENT 


FOR LETTERHEADS 


THE AETNA PAPER COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


also manufacturers of Maxopaque—the All-Purpose Paper 
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It doesn’t take a highly-trained operator to earn 
good money for you with the Pony Rotary. This 
young lady (plant name on request) without 
coaching, and with only short experience, turned 
out 43,750 814"x1314” accurately perforated sheets 
in total job-ticket time of 11 1/5 hours, including 
4 complete set-ups of machine—871/4 reams at an 
average of almost 8 reams per hour! 





Small plants, as well as large, profit by earnings 
from the Pony Rotary. Hundreds of plants operat- 
ing only 2 or 3 presses are Pony Rotary users for, 
at its low price in proportion to earnings, no plant, 
regardless of size, can afford to overlook the 
extra profits possible with the Pony Rotary. 


WRITE FOR 
F. P. ROSBACK CO. 


Largest Perforator Factory 
in the World 


BENTON HARBOR 
MICHIGAN 


coe eee eee ee gee eereecesercercercenecesccneccocccces 








T, enw ? 


DO YOU KNOW that a Pony Rotary Perforator 
in your plant can earn for you up to $9.00 


per hour—or an average of $4.00 or better 
per hour for every hour you use it?* 


*Figures based on national average production 
records at generally accepted prices for per- 
forating. 


DO YOU KNOW that a Pony Rotary Perforator 
in proportion to its purchase price and 
operating cost is one of the biggest money- 
makers you can put into your plant? 


DO YOU KNOW that even if you use your Pony 
Rotary Perforator only 2 hours each week 
it will return, every year, close to 100% 


on your investment? 


If you are looking for mew ways to profits, ask us 
for complete details concerning profits possible 
with the Pony Rotary Perforator. We'll be glad 
to send you, without obligation, Portfolio of 
Facts and Figures showing how other plants are 


making real money on perforating. 
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DO THE BOOKS GO 
|| 2 aad 


“, .. twenty thousand catalogs and ten thou- 
sand envelopes? What about the other 
ten thousand?” 


“They’ll be handed out by the salesmen.” 
“Naked?” 
“Who, the salesmen?” 


“No, the catalogs! You’d wrap up a calen- 
dar, or a gift, wouldn’t you?” 


“Yes, but that’s different.” 


“Not so different! You wrap gifts to keep 
‘em clean. It gives ’em a personal touch, 
makes ’em easy to handle. Isn’t the cata- 
log even more important?” 


“I guess you’re right . . . make it 
twenty thousand envelopes.” 


NEVER MAILED 


means a lot of Extra Business for Print- 
ers. Booklets, catalogs, broadsides aren’t 
worth a darn until they reach the person 
for whom they’re written. Whether they’re 
mailed or handed out, they’ve got to come 
clean! All the careful layout, writing, and 
printing goes up in smoke unless the piece 
makes a good impression. Everything focuses 
on that split second of arrival when the 
piece says, “I am your personal copy, Sir!” 
That’s a Big Moment! It costs only an 
extra cent—maybe a few cents—to have it 
right! But it’s Big enough to be worth a 
whole lot more! 

Your customer ought to know that— 
there’s extra envelope business in it for you! 


SEE FOR YOURSELF 
This and many other sales ideas 








which we got from printers have 

: ee : been built into a dramatic film 
Envelopes shown here are : : story —“ENVELOPES—SO 
U,S.E. Strong Ivory Booklet, : ee 4 WHAT?” Use coupon below 


ideal for catalog mailings. ; . for particulars as to how you 
; can see this film in your own City. 


U. S. ENVELOPE CO., Dept. I-8 
21 Cypress St., Springfield, Mass. 

Please tell me how we can secure, without charge, a show- 
ing of the new film “ Envelopes—So What?” 


This 
guarantee 
im every 
box 
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My Paper Merchant or Envelope Supplier is 
ANUFACTURING DIVISIONS::--:5 SALES-SERVICE OFFICES 





{This offer is limited to the United States 
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= manufacturers and the craftsmen who operate presses 
seem to be unanimous in their choice of IDEAL ROLLERS from 
the standpoints of economy, maximum production and, above 
all, the high quality of presswork these fine rollers produce. 


Ever-watchful eyes have followed the designing and research 
development of IDEAL ROLLERS through every phase of their 
creation in our two large modern plants. 


Your pressroom can now look forward to an end of costly ex- 
perimentation and guesswork as to the results you can expect 
from rollers. There is an IDEAL ROLLER custom-built to specifi- 
cally serve each of your individual needs, and a competent 
representative of this company will be pleased to aid you in 
making a selection. 


' Listed below are the many different types of IDEAL ROLLERS available, 
each one particularly designed to do a specific type of work efficiently: 


DX Newspaper Rollers Ideal Photoengravers’ and Lithographic Impression Rollers (all types) 
Ideal (Vulcanized Oil) Lithographic Proof Rollers Rubber Blanket Rollers 
Rollers Ideal Process Coated Rollers Rubber Waxing Machine Rollers 
Ideal Lithographic Dampening Graphic Non-Meltable Rollers Rubber Tanning Machine Rollers 
Rollers (three efficient types) Coating and Varnishing Rollers Rubber Gluing Rollers 
Ideal (Vulcanized Oil) Distributor Rubber Letterpress Rollers (Oil-Resisting) Rubber Friction Rollers (all types) 
Letterpress Rollers DX Letterpress Rollers Pull and Draw Rollers 
Synthetic Lithographic Rollers Fabric-Covered Rollers Rubber Plate Gum 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS = Sales offices in the principal cities LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 
INQUIRE ABOUT OUR FULL LINE OF SYNTHETIC ROLLERS 


Canadian Agents, Sinclair & Valentine Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
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three features — quicker makeready — easy ac- 
cessibility—and greater load in the feeding maga- 
zine are just a few of the many reasons why we 
like these presses.’’ And he then adds, ‘‘They are 
the favorites with our journeymen pressmen.”’ 


b Gol ee coho PMor-0 oU of C-Vol- WE ae0-1-1-Mlolob sb ol U-14- SR ae- th dor 
matic units in your plant with the full assurance 








that every one will be a profit maker from the 
day you set it up. 


The booklet, ‘‘33 Reasons Why Printers Prefer 
the Craftsman Press’’ gives you the story in 
detail. Write for it and find out for yourself 
a oh aad el Ord xml Ob e-bac-bot-boW Uri cod eet-totom Op bia er-beKed (-1) 
a wider variety of work faster and with better 
opportunity for profit than any other type of 
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CRAFTSMAN AUTOMATIC UNIT 


10x15 and 12x18 


Takes any stock, onion skin to 12 ply board— 
sheets any size or shape down to a No. 88 card 
(envelopes and small sheets can be fed auto- 
matically two-at-a-time)—handles cartons folded 
or flat—envelopes died-out or made up—paper 
bags—imprints folded circulars and booklets— 
gives full, accurately controlled ink coverage 
for heavy forms with hairline register for color 
work—does light embossing or die-cutting— 
operates at speeds up to 3000 impressions an 
hour (3500 on the 10x15)—and you can feed 
any job automatically orby hand as you choose. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE €O., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


New York... Grand Central Palace 


480 Lexington Avenue 


ras Wb d-bet-} ole} ac-telo) MB sib UCob bole, 


608 S. Dearborn Street 


... Nation-wide sales and service 
through nearly a half-a-hundred 
offices of American Type Founders 
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“I understand the smart letterheads are going on 
Permanized Papers these days.” 














2. 





“I see something very white and most attractive 
that will be a big help in your printing business.” 








“My husband says he’s through being a dummy. He’s 
standardizing on Permanized Papers from now on.” 





“It says I should use Permanized Papers for my 
letterheads if I want to impress people.” 








(Permaniged 
PLOVER LINEN BOND 
OLD RELIABLE BOND 
INTERNATIONAL BOND 

ARTESIAN BOND 

SYSTEMS BOND 
REDEMPTION BOND 

MAJOR BOND 

OPAQUE BOND 





WHITING-PLOVER PAPER COMPANY 


STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 
Exclusive manufacturers of 
K ENT 


NEW YORK OFFICE & WAREHOUSE: 71-73 MURRAY ST. 






Looking for the information that will give you a sharp insight on the real secrets 
of making quality Rag Content Bonds and Ledgers? Write for a copy of the booklet 
that unfolds a brand new concept of the proper way to give the customer what he 
wants in paper. Ask for a copy of—'‘BALANCE - PAPER’S INTANGIBLE INGREDIENT.” 





(Permaniged 
OLD RELIABLE LEDGER 
ARTESIAN LEDGER 
SYSTEMS LEDGER 
AMITY LEDGER 
xk**k* 
PLOVER ONION SKIN 
LAWYER’S ONION SKIN 
AMITY ONION SKIN 
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COLD SL7 | 1WH 


MNO PRINTING PROCESS 


(PATENTS PENDING) 


NO PENETRATION OF THIS INK INTO 
EVEN THE MOST ABSORBENT PAPERS 


So instantaneously does Velo Cold Set Ink solidify that it rests on the top layer of the uppermost fibers 
of the paper ... actually bridges over pin holes into which ordinary, liquid inks would be quickly sucked. 

Neither penetrating nor spreading, this ink stays on the surface, producing stronger solids, leaving 
cleaner highlights, and eliminating strike-through even on thin, porous stocks. Small type is made 
noticeably more legible, and fine-screen halftones can be printed on rough, absorbent paper. As always, 
when quality paper is used, maximum pictorial contrast results. 

Velo Cold Set Ink at ordinary temperatures is naturally the solid which other inks approach as 
they dry. By the application of low-temperature heat (approximately 200°F.) to the press—ink fountain, 
metal rollers, and plate cylinder—the solid ink is made fluid...only to solidify again instantly upon 
touching the cool (room temperature) paper. 


CONSIDER TOO, WHAT THESE OTHER ADVANTAGES MEAN 


( 


No offset webs are needed ...The lead of the web Press changes are comparatively simple, and can be 
through the press is not changed, and the paper is made by your own press manufacturer...The Velo 
not subjected to stretching, shrinkage, or strain... mechanism works automatically...Cost of opera- 
Fire and health hazards are eliminated ... No wash- tion is negligible ...Velo equipment does not limit 
ups are necessary except to change color; plates are a press to Velo printing; by merely turning off the 
left clean after each impression. heat you can print with the inks you now use. 


The Velo Cold Set Process is now available for rotary presses where its advantages 
of speed, economy, and ease of operation may be realized to the fullest extent. Its 
release for flat bed presses will be announced in the near future. 


Specimens of Velo printing and additional information will be mailed at your 
request. Write to J. M. Huber, Inc., 460 West 34th St., New York. Branch offices in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Boston. Dealers in principal cities of U.S.A. and foreign countries. 
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Orchids and a great big bow to you, 
Mr. Printer—the thousands of you, 
from coast to coast, whose confi- 
dence in a revolutionary idea of 7 
years ago made possible the Dayco 
Roller of today. 

Backed by Dayton’s 25 years of 
research and development of syn- 
thetics, the Dayco Roller of today 
has been proved on your presses— 
on the presses of America—proved 
to prevent delays, minimize “down” 
time, speed production, reduce costs 
and give better printing results. 








Only Dayco, 
synthetic rub 
for 7 years 


the original and leading 
ber roller has been proved 
on the presses of America. 





Entirely different from any other 
roller, Dayco is “tailored” to the 
exact plasticity that your work re- 
quires. Tough, durable and long- 
lived, Dayco retains its face and 
performs like new for millions of 
impressions. Unvarying in size and 
shape, Dayco resists cuts and abra- 
sion. Unaffected by temperature 
extremes, Dayco is the all-season, 


Dayco Rollexs 








all-purpose roller which has been 
proved to give high quality work at 
less cost—per-month-of-use. 
Reduce your investment in spares! 
Beware of imitations! Get the genu- 
ine Dayco Roller with renewable 
surface (Re-Daycoing) feature. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MEG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


The Originators and Pioneers of Synthetic 
Rubber Printing and Lithographic Rollers 


DAYCO PATENTED RENEWABLE SURFACE 
EXTREMELY SOFT YET 


TOUGH RUBBER BASE 
STOCK — 


THE ORIGINAL AND PIONEER SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC ROLLERS 


THE ALL-PURPOSE ROLLER FOR 1D) FORM, DISTRIBUTOR, DUCTOR, ETC. 


COPYRIGHT 1940, THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO 





Dayco Bast AND RENEWABLE SURFACE 
CAN BE APPLIED TO ANY STOCK 
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All Dressed Up 


and demeflace to Cc 
adie. 


Besor your photographs can step 


out onto the printed page, you will 
surely want them properly “dressed 
up”. That’s a very important step in 
Superior’s 5-Phase Production 
Service — photo retouching, intelli- 


gently handled and skillfolly done. 


Be. Superior is also known for good engravings. Isn’t 


the answer obvious? Retouching and engravings from 
the same organization, each expertly done with appre- 
ciation for the needs of the other! Better still . . . let 
Superior carry the ball from art to ad setting. Our 
5-Phase Production Service includes art, photography, 
photo retouching, engraving, ad composition. It’s the 
direct way to better printing results. Saves you time and 
trouble, too. One order covers everything, intelligently. 


Night and Day service. 


SUPERIOR Engraving Company 


215 W. Superior Street ¢ Telephone SUP 7070 ¢- Chicago 
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CONSISTENT WINNER! The University of Cali- 


fornia Press at Berkeley, under the guidance of 
Samuel T. Farquhar, Manager of the Press, has 
built an enviable reputation for quality work. 
Here Mr. Farquhar reviews seven of the Univer- 
sity Press Books which have been among the 
annual selections of “Fifty Books of the Year.” 


Says Mr. Farquhar: “All seven were Linotype set, 
and the cooperation of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company in developing matrices which make it 
possible to produce type on slugs equal to hand-set 
has been a great factor in book production. 


“We also find Linotype Mixers ideal for publica- 
tion work and general printing; hence when our 
new building was erected and new equipment 
installed, we again chose Linotype Mixers.” 





(=< LINOTYPE“) 


Set in Linotype Fairfield and 
Erbar Bold Condensed 





a 






OUTSIDE—New building of University of California Press INSIDE—Four new Blue Streak Linotypes proudly set 





gleams in brilliant California sunshine. It houses one of composition for future winners. They're Model 30 Mixers 
the West's most modern printing and publishing plants. equipped with Quadders and Micro-Therm electric pots. 
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A recent portrait of Will H. Bradley who drew the cover for this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER in 1895. 
Printer . . . artist... designer . . . author, Mr. Bradley has achieved distinction in many fields during what 


he calls his ‘‘Adventuring Voyage” in many seas of the graphic arts. Read the article about him on page 35 





